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"Man's life transcends the world." 


—Dr. S. G. Hefelbower. 


"The student needs the back- 
ground of the Christian home.''— 
Mildred E. Winston. 


"The chaplains on our army posts, 
in the navy and we of the CCC are 
faithful in advancing the Kingdom of 
God.""—F. C. Frommhagen. 


"The more we ponder over the 
fact that it was man's fall into sin 
which brought death, the less dif- 
ficulty we will have to see why it was 
that Christ as our Saviour had to 
die."'"—Dr. J. L. Neve. 


550 Pastors Report 10,257 Confir- 
mations and Adult Baptisms; 7,906 
Accessions by Letter and Otherwise; 
a Total of 18,163. 
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IN EVERY apveRsITy there seems to be 
compensative values. Surely, in the Prov- 
idence of God, no burden is laid upon a 
people without those created to assist in 
carrying that burden; without some per- 
sonality, some dynamic, some precept to 
permit continuance of life. This is axio- 
matic. Thus, we who bear the recent ad- 
versity of the flood, realize that this is 
true; true in the sense of the response of 
a great Lutheran Church which has made 
continuance of life possible, both in the 
individual work and in the collective 
work of the church. Out of our losses, 
our sufferings, our mental anguish, has 
come the knowledge of a ministering 
Jesus; ministering true, at all times, but 
surely in the hour of need. 

Many words have been written on the 
heroism, the splendid leadership and the 
work of the pastors and churches during 
the recent flood crisis in Louisville. It is 
my opinion that men will call our pastors 
“creat”; not only in the sense of an in- 
stinctive leadership, but in that greatness 
that is builded on the potentialities of 
service. Without regard to self, with every 
effort to serve, they have displayed the 
finest optimism, the courage of true men, 
the faith of real pastors, and have exem- 
plified to the highest degree the minister- 
ing Master among our people. Let the 
church know of this splendid ministry; a 
ministry that has won, as never before, 
the loyal following of hundreds, both 
within and without the church. 


An Experienced Adviser 


As the word of “need” flashed through- 
out the nation, people began to make im- 
mediate response. Among the first was 
our own Lutheran Church. No sooner had 
transportation channels been opened than 
the efficient Dr. Krumbholz was here of- 
fering us the resources and the love of 
our brethren throughout the country. With 
splendid ability to analyze the situation, 
with the keenest insight into our needs, 
with the finest Christian spirit any man 
can possess, he brought hope to those of 
us who were discouraged and dispirited. 
With the word that the church did care, 
that the church would help, both in im- 
mediate flood relief and in the rehabilita- 
tion of our churches, a new spirit was 
manifest and a new hope born. 

Words of cheer are, always, of immeas- 
urable value. Dr. Krumbholz brought us 
these words. As we sat in executive ses- 
sion with him, as he told of his experi- 
ences in other flood-ridden areas, as he 
poured out the love that the church bore 
for us, for our cause, for our work of re- 
habilitation, we arose to the task and 
girded for the exhausting work of the 
coming weeks. More beautiful words may 
have been expressed in the history of man, 
but no more valuable than, “The church 
has sent me to offer you all the church 
possesses. The church cares and through 
the Inner Mission Board of the United 
Lutheran Church, we shall convey our 
sympathy and our expressions of love.” 


Wondrous words spoken from the heart © 


of a great church; words whose meaning 
has been brought to us so beautifully in 
the past few weeks. 
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THE CHURCH THAT 
CARED 


Flood Relief in Louisville, Ky., Described 
by the Rev. Frank O. Taafel, General 
Chairman, Inner Mission Committee, 
Kentucky-Tennessee, Director of 
Relief Program, So Named the 
Lutheran Church 


Immediate plans for flood relief were 
discussed and jconsummated. The dis- 
tributing point of this relief was estab- 
lished in the Fenner Memorial Church, 
and the Rev. Frank O. Taafel, chairman 
of the Inner Mission work in the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod, was named as 
chairman. The Rev. Dr. J. Earl Spaid 
was appointed treasurer and the Rev. 
Harry G. Schwegler, secretary of the com- 
mittee, with the Rev. Howard Laughner 
assisting. A large paid advertisement was 
run for two days in both the evening and 
morning papers, urging our people to re- 
port to Relief Headquarters, so that we 
might have a record of their addresses. 
Immediate response was forthcoming and, 
within a few days, we had a fairly ac- 
curate resume of the situation. 

With the aid of ten social workers pro- 
vided by the churches of Louisville, a sur- 
vey of all the flooded areas was made. 
Pastors directed this work in their own 
congregations, calling on all flooded fam- 
ilies and trying to determine their imme- 
diate needs. Within four days, this survey 
was completed and we were ready for dis- 
tribution. 


Vital Needs Made Known 


In this survey we made effort to find the 
vital needs, the immediate demands of our 
people, such as clothing, food, fuel, etc. 
It was surprising to find how our people, 
though completely washed out, were afraid 
that by taking help they would deny aid 
to others more needy. Nowhere have we 
seen such magnificent Christian spirit 
manifested. This attitude seemed to pre- 
vail all through the relief period, but such 
attitudes were dispelled when we notified 
them that ample provision had been made 
by the church for all. As this survey work 
continued, as we endeavored to place the 
needs of our people on our survey cards 
and promptly answer them, we realized, 
more and more, the fine co-operative spirit 
of our Lutheran churches, and the mag- 
nificent fortitude and courage of their 
people. 

The first shipment received was from 
the Inner Mission Committee in Pitts- 
burgh. A truckload of clothing, food, and 
blankets arrived two days after our or- 
ganization was completed. We welcomed 
this with all enthusiasm, for many calls 
had come to us. Immediately, under the 
fine leadership of Miss Euxine Weller, 
church secretary of Fenner Memorial, 
ladies of the various churches were called 
and distribution begun. From then until 
now, we have had more than ample sup- 
ply for our needs and it was with dif- 
ficulty that we stopped the flow of mate- 
rials. We were literally swamped with 
supplies; supplies that went to lighten the 
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burden of hundreds who were homeless 
and discouraged. ; 

Immediate contact was made with Mr. 
Henry M. Baker, Assistant Regional Di- 
rector of the American Red Cross. After 
a conference with the chairman of the 
committee, he offered the resources of the 
Red Cross in our distribution work. This 
was most appreciated and most timely. 
Though we had ample clothing for our 
needs, still the paramount need of the 
people seemed to be bedding of all kinds, 
blankets and mattresses. This was urgent 
and was met by the fine co-operation of 
this splendid organization. As our work 
cleared through the Red Cross so that 
there be no duplication, it expedited the 
relief of those people whose needs were 
immediate. 

As chairman of the committee, I cannot 
say too much for the splendid co-opera- 
tion and aid given the committee by these 
gentlemen. Realizing the tremendous de- 
mands on their time and the extensive field 
of their work, I marveled at their ease of 
manner and kindly disposition. Mr, Baker 
and Colonel Bigley, the latter in charge 
of distribution, were most cordial and gave 
us assistance and aid in every way. We 
worked harmoniously and well, and his 
expression of cur work is ample evidence 
of the esteem in which he held our own 
efforts. ; 


Bedding First Demand 


The first requisition from the Red Cross 
was for five dozen double mattresses, six 
dozen sheets, pillow cases, towels and cots. 
These were delivered by the Red Cross to 
our point of distribution and then sent 
by our committee to our families. Within 
a few hours after we received a call for 
aid, this call had been filled and the need 
met. Later, we requisitioned eight dozen 
double mattresses, ten dozen towels, pil- 
low cases, and fourteen dozen new blankets. 
These, likewise, were distributed by our 
trucks, both to the Lutherans in Louisville 
and to those in surrounding communities. 

During the program of distribution, we 
received a most cordial and comendatory 
letter from Mr. Baker. May we quote: 
“Since the early days of the emergency 
period following the flood in Louisville, 
the American Red Cross and the Lutheran 
Relief Committee of the Lutheran churches 
have been working together in the most 
cordial relationships. Understandings have 
been perfect. There have been no duplica- 
tions of effort and there has been no 
wastage of commodities. I know person- 
ally of the type and quality of the work 
which has been performed by your work- 
ers, and I commend it as being efficient 
and satisfactory. You have brought to the 
task a fine blending of practical approach 
to a difficult problem in a sympathetic, 
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LOWER THAN THE ANGELS 


Into Man, Made of the Earth, God Breathed the Soul 
By Dr. SAMUEL G. HEFELBOWER, Department of Philosophy, Wagner College 


SEVERAL THOUSAND YEARS ago the Psalmist asked this ques- 
tion. It has come down through the centuries, and man to- 
day is asking it, though not in the same words. He wants 
to understand life’s meaning, to have some answer to the 
question, “Whence are we and why are we; of what scene 
the actors or spectators?” 

In general, there are two sorts of answers to this question. 
The one is clearly implied by the Psalmist. “What is man 
that thou art mindful of him, or the Son of man that thou 
visitest him? Thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels and hast crowned him with glory and honor.” For 
him, man is created by God and is the object of divine con- 
cern and has a divine destiny. If we would understand him, 


which is now generally discredited by almost all philosophers 
of note, and especially by the leading scientists. 

A modified form of materialism is known as mechanism. 
It holds that the world is a machine, in which everything is 
under the inexorable law of mechanical causation. This 
leaves no room for the free spirit of man as we know it. He 
is but a cog in the great cosmic machine, which is running 
its course, and will eventually run down; and all achieve- 
ments of the spirit of man, his discoveries and inventions, 
his ideals, aesthetic, moral, and religious, will be no more. 
What is man? Only a deluded, self-deceived, insignificant 
part of the cosmos that will soon vanish. No wonder Thomas 
Huxley described this world-view as a nightmare. It is 


we must consider him from the point 
of view of the transcendent; any in- 
terpretation of the meaning of hu- 
man life that is at all adequate must 
relate man in some way to the su- 
pernatural. He is in the world, his 
body is of the world, but his inmost 
being transcends it. Of him alone it 
is recorded that God breathed into 
him the breath of life. He stands out 
qualitatively different from all the 
rest of creation. This is the view of 
man that Christianity has always 
held; in some form or other it is the 
teaching of almost all idealistic 
philosophies. 

But over against this way of 
thinking about man there is another 
view of life, another sort of answer 
to the question, “What is man?” It 
is represented by a few of the more 


PSALM 8 


O Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth! who hast set thy 
glory above the heavens. 

Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
hast thou ordained strength because of 
thine enemies, that thou mightest still the 
enemy and the avenger. 

When I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which thou hast ordained; 

What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him: and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him? . 

For thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels, and hast crowned him 
with glory and honour. 

Thou madest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands; thou hast put all 
things under his feet. 


worthy of note that the best attack on 
this interpretation of the world comes 
from scientists themselves. Two 
years ago a volume appeared under 
the title, “The Great Design.” It is 
a collection of essays by scientists 
of international reputation repre- 
senting the various fields of scien- 
tific research. They all agree that 
it is impossible to develop an ade- 
quate view of the world order with- 
out the concept of design. This 
leaves no room for materialism or 
self-consistent mechanism. 


Psychologists’ Theories 
In the field of psychology this fun- 
damental difference between the two 
sorts of answers that are given to 
the question, “What is man?” ap- 
pears in startling contradiction. It is 


prominent philosophers. It also has 
representatives among the scientists; 
but its advocates in this field today 
are seldom found among men of international reputation. 
There are a number of psychologists who hold the same 
view; but their number seems to be decreasing. We hear it 
most frequently from a large group of essayists and critics, 
who parade it in our current literature. This view of life re- 
gards man from below and not from above. Instead of em- 
phasizing his divine origin and destiny, it describes him as 
just another unit of the natural order. Man is of the earth 
and is earthy. This is the most significant knowledge of him 
that we have. He is just a part of the furniture of nature, 
and is not qualitatively different from the lower animals. 
He enters life by the same gateway, birth, and leaves it by 
the same gateway, death. Krutch states it bluntly when he 
says, “Life is a physiological process and has no other 
meaning.” Consciousness is considered a means for pro- 
moting this “physiological process.” Morality, if there is 
such a thing, serves the same purpose. And, in the words 
of George Santayana to a class in Harvard twenty-five years 
ago, religion has hygienic value; the implication was that it 
had no other significance. We will consider the answers 
that are given to the Psalmist’s question in various fields. 

In philosophy proper, or metaphysics, we find ‘a way of 
interpreting the world order, including man, that under- 
takes to explain everything as matter in motion. It teaches 
that all that is, is matter, and all that happens is motion in 
matter. Of course this leaves no room for the mind or soul 
or spiritual being; it is but a peculiar manifestation of chem- 
ical and physical forces. This is old-fashioned materialism, 


only a couple of generations since 
psychology undertook to become 
rigidly scientific. Science aims to 
deal only with quantitatively determinable data; that is, it 
aims to make only such observations as you can weigh or 
measure or count. You cannot deal with the soul that way; 
so, many modern psychologists gave up the soul in the inter- 
ests of scientific consistency. Nor can you deal with con- 
sciousness that way; so consciousness had to be given up. 
And the question arises, what do you have left? James in- 
sisted that you had a great deal left, that every state of con- 
sciousness is owned. But a number of his successors, lacking 
his sense of the reality of the spiritual, denied the existence 
of any such distinct entity as mind or soul or spirit. We have 
this belief militantly expressed in Behavioristic Psychology, 
which fortunately is waning rapidly. We have it implied 
today in the Stimulus-Response Psychology, which is widely 
held. Their approach to psychology tends to interpret man 
mechanistically. But in general, psychology.at present tends 
strongly toward the reinstatement of the belief in the reality 
of the soul. Psychologists realize more and more that it is 
impossible to explain man wholly in terms of matter or 
mechanism without a remainder. 

Furthermore, a growing number of psychologists realize 
that human nature is such that it cannot be adequately un- 
derstood or developed without religion. A number of books 
have been published that represent this point of view. And 
whether they are by psychologists of recognized standing, 
or from authors not so widely known, they are in great 
demand. Link’s book, “The Return to Religion,” passed its 
eighteenth printing in less than one year after its first pub- 
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lication. In applying psychology to the solution of human 
problems, he tried at first to avoid all reference to religion 
but he found it impossible. Jung of Zurich, who was a stu- 
dent of Freud of Vienna, holds the same opinion. In his re- 
cent book, “Modern Man in Search of Soul,” which also 
has been reprinted a number of times, he asserts that if 
human life is to attain the best of which it is capable, it 
must have religion. After an experience of more than thirty 
years, during which time he treated hundreds of patients, 
he says, “Among all my patients in the second half of life, 
that is to say over thirty-five, there has not been one whose 
problem in the last resort has not been that of finding a 
religious outlook on life. It is safe to say that every one 
of them fell ill because he had lost that which the living 
religions of every age have given to their followers, and 
not one of them has been really healed who did not regain 
his religious outlook.” And, in like vein, though from a 
somewhat different angle, Alexis Carrell, in “Man the Un- 
known,” asserts uncompromisingly the reality—the supreme 
reality of the spiritual. It is interesting to note that though 
this book came out only a year or two ago it has passed 
the forty-eighth reprinting. It is evident that the intelligent 
reading public is tired of the superficial worldliness of some 
writers in our current magazines. 


A Puppet of Economic Laws 

Another field in which this fundamental difference of 
opinion appears is that of the social-economic relations of 
man. We live in an age that is socially conscious; in fact, we 
may say that it is socially sensitive. Seldom, if ever, in the 
history of the world has man felt so keenly the importance 
and need of social and economic readjustments. There are 
those who believe that our whole social order is about to 
be made over, perhaps along the lines of the program of 
Socialism. They say that it has already begun in certain 
nations in Europe. It is now just seventy years since Karl 
Marx published “Das Kapital,” which has become the bible 
of orthodox socialism. It frankly teaches that man is the 
puppet of economic laws, that his life is fixed by “economic 
determinism.” His supreme interest is economic. His ills 
are the result of economic conditions; therefore the cure is 
economic change. Capitalistic society, with its private own- 
ership of the necessities of life, and its emphasis on the free- 
dom of the individual, more especially in business relations, 
is the root of all evil. Therefore crush it and distribute the 
proceeds; Communism is the ideal for man. Religion is a 
pathological phenomenon which dulls his zeal for an eco- 
nomic paradise, hereby promising a paradise hereafter. 
Therefore away with it. When Sovietism was launched in 
Russia it was consistent in its opposition to religion. Of 
course, there are those who call themselves socialists, and 
are so regarded by others, who find the motivation for their 
reforms in human brotherhood. But the orthodox Marxian 
scorns them and considers them weaklings who compromise 
with the enemy. When socialistic principles are consistently 
thought through they leave little or no room for religion 
or human brotherhood. Of course the rigorous socialists 
are glad to have the help of the philanthropic socialists of 
any type, including the Christian Socialists. And they make 
temporary concessions in order to win their co-operation. 
As a New York socialist said a few years ago concerning a 
clergyman who saw in Socialism only the brotherhood of 
man as taught by Christianity, “Let them help us overthrow 
the present order, then we, genuine socialists, will set up 
the new order.” Socialism pays little attention to the prin- 
ciples that should motivate life. It ignores what men should 
live by in its extreme emphasis on economic well being. In 
a word, it pampers the body and starves the soul. Many of 
our reformers are more zealous in their human sympathy 
than intelligent in political thinking; they are confused and 
illogical, and thus often a menace to wholesome progress. 

Over against this social philosophy stands the Christian 
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social ideal, which is summed up in the two great command- 
ments: love God above all else and your neighbor as your- 
self. This goes at once to the heart of the social problem; it 
deals with fundamental principles which are different from 
social symptoms. It is concerned with the motivation of life 
and gives man something to live by, an ideal toward which 
to strive. And it also gives him power progressively to 
achieve that ideal. If man’s life is determined by this prin- 
ciple, social and economic problems will appear in a very 
different perspective. It is because the gospel of Christ has 
not been thoroughly applied to these problems that Social- 
ism has such a strong appeal to large groups of men today. 
At heart Socialism and Christianity are antipodal. 


Race and State Over-valued 


During the last fifteen or twenty years a theory of state 
has appeared which is essentially antichristian. The state 
is supreme; the individual lives for the state; the family 
brings up children for the state; religion is an instrument 
for the state. The state is all and in all, and can tolerate no 
divided allegiance in its citizens. Dr. Luccock of Yale Divin- 
ity School quotes the German general, von Ludendorf, as 
saying: “Our great goal today is to create so firm a spir- 
itual unity in the German people that it must guarantee vic- 
tory to a strong army—by giving them unyielding support 
even during hours of greatest misery at home—to create 
such a firmly united people is impossible by use of Chris- 
tian teaching, and possible only in frank opposition to Chris- 
tianity.” According to this philosophy, man is important 
only as he serves the state. His divine origin and destiny, 
his life of love toward God and man, are rejected or ignored. 
It is a pagan philosophy of life, and is clearly antichristian. 

What is man? This question is fundamental. On our an- 
swer to it depends our whole philosophy of life, and our 
practice in living it. Christianity and almost all idealistic 
systems of philosophy teach that, though man is in the 
world, the real meaning of his life transcends the world. He 
is as it were a being on the borderland in which the divine 
and the earthly meet. He is created in the image of God, 


~and he can hope to see his pilot face to face when he has 


crossed the bar. And his view of life, and his way of life 
should correspond to his divine origin and destiny. But if 
man believes that he is something less than this, a clod or a 
cog, anything rather than a person, his view of life is likely 
lo be low and contemptible, and his way of life is likely 
to correspond to his view of life. 


RUSSIAN FREEDOM! 


Arter the adoption of the new Soviet constitution in 
which religious freedom seems to be guaranteed many peti- 
tions to reopen churches were filed. The department of the 
GPU which has this in charge has laid down these four con- 
ditions which must be met before approval is granted to 
reopen churches: First, the political reliability of the peti- 
tioners must be above question; second, the church must 
be more than a fifteen minute walk from a school; third, the © 
condition of the building must be above criticism; and fourth, 
there must be no protest from the local organization of the 
godless. These conditions make religious freedom an illusion. 

Russia is said by some propagandists to be the freest 
country in the world. In 1935 14,000 churches were closed 
and 3,687 pastors were put out of commission. For having 
announced church services over radio six men and five 
women were given a punishment of five years at hard labor. 
So far 120,000 churches have been closed and 42,800 pastors 
sent to prison camps. On February 7 a world convention 
of atheism was held at Moscow, having 1,600 delegates from 
forty-six countries. Twenty thousand churches have been 
burned, 14,000 pastors have been put to death in Commun- 
istic Spain. The Spanish Atheistic Society has invited 102 
Russian Atheists to come and help them.—N. L. C. B. 
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IT DEPENDS UPON CO-OPERATION 


By Mivprep E. WINSTON, Secretary of the Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church 


THE LARGE CONFERENCE ROOM was filled with Lutheran col- 
lege and seminary presidents, professors and board secre- 
taries. They were listening with unusual interest to a “panel 
forum,” of seven students under the direction of a young 
educator. As these young people, each representing a dif- 
ferent type of college, spoke about their experiences as 
church members and as students, it was evident they were 
unconsciously telling the stories of their childhood and 
adolescent training in their home congregations. The re- 
action of one of the students showed the effect of two dif- 
ferent influences from the same home church. 

Five years before, Lynn had entered a great university in 
a city unusually attractive for his major interest. He had 
come from a home in which each member of the family had 
been, particularly active in the church. It was an “active” 
church, too,—everybody was busy promoting a program, a 
large part of which had to do with an enormous church 
debt. Pastor and people were discouraged. There seemed 
to be little opportunity for personal congregational relation- 
ships except on a business or social basis. Each year about 
fifty young people went from that congregation to the finest 
colleges and universities in the country. For the most part 
they took no interest in the church in the college community. 
Their interest in church was a sort of “patriotic” loyalty to 
the home congregation. There came a change. The pastor 
had a conviction that the primary purpose of the church is 
a spiritual one. Worship became the heart and central act 
of the congregation. The “activities” of the church changed 
from financial promotion to truly personal co-operation be- 
tween pastor and people. The most obvious thing about the 
whole life and work of the congregation now is the pres- 
ence of the Spirit. At the opening of the college year and 
at Christmas there is a special communion service for stu- 
dents and their families. At Easter they partake of Holy 
Communion during the several regular opportunities of- 
fered. There is a change in attitude, not only in Lynn but 
in the other students, toward their home congregation, the 
church in the college town, and the religious life on the 
campus. The vitality of the home congregation radiates 
through the students. The church is more than a local or- 
ganization. It is a spiritual force: 

This is not an unusual story. Neither is it the whole story 
of the work among students in our church. Naturally many 
students from the finest congregations drop the church like 
a cloak when they leave home. But this attitude is not 
unique with students. 


One Hundred Sixty Pastors 


In the United Lutheran Church there are one hundred 
sixty pastors whose congregations are located in college cen- 
ters. They have the opportunity of being in touch with stu- 
dents. Many of these pastors have been very successful in 
their contacts with students. Through the Sunday services, 
young people’s meetings, the Lutheran Student Association, 
and pastoral visits, the congregation in the college town has 
become a church home. 

But a pastor with the responsibility of a regular parish 
often finds it difficult to minister as he would desire to a 
constantly changing church community of ten to two thou- 
sand Lutheran students. He must have the co-operation of 
the home pastors. 

This co-operation begins with the birth of the future stu- 
dent. The student brings with him to college the influence 
of his home, his church, his Sunday school, his friends and 
his public school. If these factors have not exerted a strong 
positive influence, their very absence or weakness have 


made him susceptible to the detrimental forces of college 
life which undermine his morale. It is not so much the pres- 
ence of negative factors as the absence of parents and fam- 
ily life, pastor and church life that make student days 
difficult. 

The student needs the background of a Christian home 
where a high sense of values and a deep reverence for per- 
sonality can become a vital part of his life. He needs the 
sort of teaching in the church school that is the result of 
thorough study and the most effective method on the part 
of the teachers. The student should have had a personal 
experience of Christ through the service of the church. He 
must rely upon his early education and social life in a com- 
munity in which the church should have been the permeat- 
ing influence. 

An Introductory Letter 


A consciousness of the interest of the pastor and mem- 
bers of the congregation means much to the young men and 
women who leave home for the college town or even begin 
a life of commuting. A special Communion Service, a letter 
of introduction to the college pastor, and a pastoral letter 
and church bulletins during the year keep the student in 
touch with his natural home life. They also go far toward 
making him conscious of the college church and his place 
on the campus as a Christian. 

Probably no influence is greater upon the immediate life 
of the student both in high school and in college than that 
of the young alumni. The story of the spiritual casualties 
of this particular group in our church would make a dark 
chapter. Where the church is really effective in the lives of 
the college-trained men and women the entire community 
has been infinitely enriched. The professional, and fre- 
quently the business and political leaders of a town or city, 
not only guide civic policies but are unconsciously the per- 
sonal guide posts of idealistic youth. 

Synods, through special committees and boards of edu- 
cation, are increasingly making possible a closer relation- 
ship between home and college pastors. A consciousness of 
Christian higher education in every congregation is one of 
the most potent influences upon individual students and 
helps to create a greater interest in the colleges and sem- 
inaries of the church. 

The relationship of each congregation to Christian higher 
education is a very vital one. This is especially true as we 
think of the place of the church in the life of the individual 
student. As a church we believe in education—education 
not only in the sense of church colleges and a highly trained 
clergy, but also in a thorough, well-balanced education and 
an experiential knowledge of Christ through congregational 
life. In so far as each parent, pastor and church school 
teacher takes his part in Christian education seriously, just 
so far will the church send to college Christian men and 
women. 

It is impossible for the college pastor, the Christian faculty 
members, and board secretaries to do all that needs to be 
done on the campus. The most important persons in the 
field of student work are those students who have a Chris- 
tian conviction and express it in their lives. Around them 
the Lutheran Student Association is organized. Through 
them the church reaches the less interested and weaker stu- 
dents and stabilizes the moral and social life of the campus. 

Each congregation has in its own life the power through 
its students to create the lay and clerical leadership of the 
church which in turn can permeate the educational and 
social policies of the nation with the spirit and principles of 
Christian faith. 
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HUMANITY ON THE MARCH 


The Christian Student and the World Crisis as Seen by Prof. B. M. Christensen, 
Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WaLtTEeR LippMAN speaks somewhere of a French peasant 
who lived not far from Paris at the beginning of the last 
century, but who had never heard of Napoleon. Anyone who 
is unaware of the crisis through which the world is passing 
today, Lippman goes on to say, must be somewhat related 
to that peasant of Napoleon’s time. So true is this that it 
has become almost commonplace to speak of the “world 
crisis” in which we find ourselves. Even startling words can 
lose their power by being oft repeated. 

Yet surely a time of crisis it is, in every aspect of man’s 
life. In politics the old forms of democracy are hurled into 
the abyss and absolutisms of every variety surge to power. 
In economics there is a world-wide “revolt of the masses” 
against bourgeois capitalism and the tyranny of the ma- 
chine. Culture is being gradually remolded according to the 
patterns of the new economics and politics. Age-old ques- 
tions of morality are being re-thought now not merely by 
the armchair philosopher, but by the man in the street. And 
religion and the church, too, are thrown into the testing- 
fires of the new age that is upon us. 

Whether it will be a new birth of life and freedom, or of 
the opposite of these, remains to be seen. Few wise men 
today dare seriously to count themselves among the proph- 
ets. But that we live in a time of world crisis, all are agreed. 

Russia’s one hundred eighty millions fling the chal- 
lenging red banner of materialistic Communism in the face 
of all “Christian” nations. China and Mexico are in the 
throes of a new birth of national unity. Nazi Germany, 
driven to the wall by the iniquities of the Versailles Treaty, 
threatens the peace of Europe—and of the world. Japan 
marches boldly forward to ever new places of power. Britain 
feverishly prepares to defend her shores and cities from the 
death that may any day rain down upon them from the 
skies above. And in our own America, even the humblest 
citizen realizes that a new day is being ushered in, even 
though he does not understand what kind of day it will be. 
Men’s hearts are awake today. Humanity is on the march. 


But Whither P 


The answer lies with God—and with the leadership of the 
tomorrow that is already dawning. 

To be a Christian student in a time such as this is one 
of the most thrilling privileges that has ever been accorded 
to any human being. To seek to understand this day—and 
then to participate in its struggle! To see the need, to feel 
the quick pulsing of mankind’s passionate and suffering 
heart, to hear the cry of anguish—and then to have the 
answer! What adventurous heart of youth would ask for a 
more challenging lot on earth? Who would not envy such 
an opportunity, even though it should also involve the bit- 
terness of inward struggle and of outward suffering? 

The Christian student has been liberated from the trun- 
cated view of life that modern materialistic science today 
presents, and has learned to look upon life in all its many- 
sided fulness. He realizes, as Dr. Alexis Carrel has so strik- 
ingly said, that the material world alone is too small for 
man’s heart, that joy and sorrow are as real as planets and 
atoms, that man must be liberated from the imprisoning 
cosmos created by the genius of physicists and astronomers, 
that beyond the kingdom of Matter and the kingdom of Love 
lies the eternal kingdom of Grace. 

The Christian student furthermore has begun to learn 
the meaning of real freedom, man’s highest earthly good— 
the freedom that is not merely outward, economic and 


political, but from within. He knows that only the Truth 
really sets men free. And he believes in universal freedom. 

For him this freedom is not abstract, but a concrete reality 
centered in Christ. He is our freedom. 


His Own Life Found 


As he explores the riches of truth and the meaning of 
freedom, the Christian student has abiding access to deep- 
hidden resources for his own inner life. He knows that a 
man cannot live without God. “He who bows down to noth- 
ing will not be able to bear the burden of his own soul.” 
There is something tragically challenging in Upton Sinclair’s 
plea that we be allowed to believe something that will at 
least enable us to keep alive. One after another of his agnos- 
tic friends, he tells us, has taken his life in despair. 

And the Christian student has an Eternal Cause for which 
to fight in the arenas of Time. He has a part in a warfare 
in which he can have the courage of assured victory, even 
though the cost may be the type of fighting wherein, as 
Maritain says, the soldier gives his own blood, in the creative 
love of a Christ-follower. There is no higher joy in the 
world, said life-loving Theodore Roosevelt, than battling for 
righteousness. The Christian student prepares himself to 
battle for Righteousness Incarnate. 

Truth—Freedom—a Divine Master—an Eternal Cause— 
these are some of the goals which beckon the Christian 
student onward to the struggle for a redeemed and liberated 
humanity. In that continuing struggle the Christian student 
of today is the conscious heir and companion of a heroic 
line of students of former years, who flung themselves into 
sacrificial service for Christ, in answer to their generation’s 
need. Martin Luther at the University of Erfurt; Wesley and 
his group of friends at Oxford; Henry Martyn at Cambridge, 
preparing to “burn out for God” in India; Mott and Wilder 
and Speer and the others who a generation ago were the 
flaming leaders of the Student Volunteer Movement; Josefa 
Abiertas, the brilliant young “Joan of Are of the Philip- 
pines,” the memory of whose brief, gallant struggle on be- 
half of under-privileged Filipinos remains an abiding Chris- 
tian challenge to the students of her native land; Borden 
of Yale; “Aggrey of Africa”; Brevik of Alaska; Bert Nelson 
of St. Olaf—these are but a few of a great noble host. To 
them, as to Albert Helser at Columbia, came the clear call 
of Christ: “Find my world. Never mind the cost; find my 
world and bring it back to Me.” They are still finding it. 
Living or dead, they yet speak, in tongues of light and fire. 


The Company of Believers 
Meanwhile, to the Christian college and the Church of 

Christ is given the high calling of standing beside the eager 

student of today and saying, in the strong, quiet words of 

Sister Gracia in Martinez Sierra’s great drama: 

Oh yes, my sons, yes... the world is yours... So 
when you hold it in your hands, make it what it ought 
to be. God is watching you... his hopes are all in you. 

’ You suffer now that you may succour his world then. 
God sees you... God hears you. .. . My sons, promise 
me that you will try to bring these things to pass... 
that you will help to build on earth the Kingdom of God. 
To the world crisis now upon us there is no real answer 

save the message of Christ. And the message of Christ can 

be transmitted only by hearts which His love has touched 
and minds which His truth has illumined. In the Christian 
student of today lies the world’s hope for tomorrow. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


A New Article of Health Food is offered to us from Nor- 
way. It is bread baked from grass-meal, which is made by 


beating hay with rotating hammers. The resulting meal is 


then mixed with a little flour and moulded into loaves. The 
grass used is cut in the early leaf stage, and dried by elec- 
trically heated air of a Pasteurizing temperature in a new 
factory erected near Trondjeim, the only one of its kind in 
the world. The process preserves the color of the grass and 
all its vitamins, and the completed product, “grass-bread,” 
is declared to be “not at all bad” by those who have tried 
it. The novelty of its use may bring forth more enthusiastic 
testimonials, but there will always be the example and ex- 
perience of Nebuchadnezzar to act as a possible deterrent. 
See what Daniel says it did to him. 


State Appropriations for Parochial Schools received a set- 
back in Ontario, Canada, recently. A bill was passed in 
1936, authorizing separate school tax legislation, which 
granted a greater share of corporation taxes to Ontario’s 
Roman Catholic schools, called separate schools in contrast 
to the state-supported common school system. A year’s trial 
branded the experiment as a failure, and Premier Hepburn, 
who had originally introduced the bill, asked the Ontario 
Legislature to repeal the law, saying, “It is my respon- 
sibility, at whatever cost, to forestall the possibility of a 
religious war in the Province.” The law was unanimously 
repealed, in spite of the violent protests of the Catholic 
members of the Legislature. Similar measures for a dis- 
tribution of funds to parochial schools are being actively 
pressed in the United States, particularly in New York and 
Ohio. In Ohio bills under consideration at present provide 
for free text-books, transportation, and aid to parents for 
pupils not in the public schools, to the amount of $5,000,000 
in tax funds. The Cleveland Protestant clergy are opposing 
the measures on the grounds of “public policy” and “the 
protection of the American school system.” The Episco- 
pal clergy in the same place, while sympathetic to the needs 
of “our brethren of the Roman Catholic Church,” neverthe- 
less deem such legislation unwise. The action of the Ontario 
Legislature should clarify the issue for our own land. 


Communism has taken to the air from Germany. A short- 
wave station, strong enough to cover Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary, as well as Germany, broadcasts news 
with a Communist slant—principally about Spain and the 
unfavorable conditions in the Third Reich—daily at 10 P. M. 
(4 P. M. New York time) on a wave-length of 29.8 meters. 
The disconcerting feature for the government is disclosed 
in the fact that certain news items indicate that “persons in 
fairly important positions in the Nazi party must be co- 
operating in the broadcasts.” The announcers boldly defy 
the Gestapo (the Nazi secret police) saying, “Here speaks 
an illegal broadcasting station in Germany, of the German 
Communist Party .... If this station should be traced, and 
ourselves captured, all arrangements have been made for 
a broadcast to be made from another station.” This defiant 
procedure has precipitated a violent “air war,’ in which 
Nazi interference seeks to drown out this hidden station 
within Germany’s borders, and at the same time other 
broadcasts sent out from Moscow and Strasbourg. 


Italy is still warring against Haile Selassie, aside from the 
periodical terroristic assassinations applied to the native 
Ethiopians. The one-time Emperor of. Ethiopia, still recog- 
nized as such by England—and thereby hangs a tale of 
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offended dignity which forbids the sending of an Italian 
representative to the coronation of'\George VI—owns 8,500 
shares of the Djibuti-Addis Ababa railway. Just now Haile 
is trying to sell his stock in the French market; and France, 
which is the largest holder of the stock, would be glad to 
buy them. But Italy, again haughtily dignified, protests that 
the Emperor’s shares were state property, and that now 
they rightly belong, by right of conquest, to the new Em- 
peror of Ethiopia, the King of Italy. So France hesitates— 
to keep the peace, or for a better price. 


The Buddhist priests of Tokyo, led by Tessui Oshima, head 
abbot of the Jodo Buddhist sect, offered prayers on March 
20 for the souls of-departed animals—‘“cats, dogs, monkeys, 
rabbits, goldfish, and even singing crickets.” The scene of 
the solemn rites was the Saishinji Temple, where more than 
50,000 pets have been interred by sorrowing owners in what 
is said to be the largest animal cemetery in the world. Em- 
peror Hirohito expressly requested that the grave of Mary, 
his favorite cat which died recently, might be garlanded 
with cherry blossoms. Martin Luther, who saw no incon- 
gruity in the presence of his children’s little birds and dogs 
in “the new heavens and earth,” would have appreciated 
that. 


The world’s air-mindedness is put before us rather start- 
lingly by W. R. Enyart, Secretary of the National Aero- 
nautical Association, in a recent survey. He says, “a cross- 
check of a variety of first-hand sources indicates there are 
now 25,500 military aircraft in Europe.” Then he adds, “the 
production during 1937 may well reach the startling total 
of 20,000.” Enyart estimates that at present Russia has 7,500 
fighting planes; Germany, 5,500; Italy, 5,000; France, 4,000; 
England, 3,500. The numerical significance of this ratio, how- 
ever, is destroyed by Enyart’s statement that “a good por- 
tion of fighting air-fleets abroad are semi-obsolete, but that 
German and Italian planes are generally more modern than 
those of France and England.” The survey also indicates 
that nearly 60,000 men are now building airplanes in Ger- 
many, and Italy is building “at top speed to supply her 
forces in the shortest possible time to carry out Mussolini’s 
latest views on Roman Empire.” These observations empha- 
size the hollowness of all protestations of peaceful purposes 
in martial preparations, and point out the not-surprising 
focal sources of danger. They also cast a lurid light on the 


lowering clouds of inflation, and consequent panic, which 


threaten the world anew, because of this orgy of spending 
for non-productive purposes. When settlement day comes, 
there will be no resources from productive labor from which 
to pay the bill. 


The “missing link” turns out to be a woman. Dr. Robert 
Broom, of the Transvaal Musuem in Pretoria, South Africa, 
found her in a cave at Sterkfontein, and named her rather 
forbiddingly “Australo-pithecus Transvaalensis Broom, 
though he does not explain on what basis he claims rela- 
tionship. “The teeth of this Sterkfontein girl,” says Dr. 
Broom, “are almost entirely human, and in my opinion there 
can hardly be any doubt that she is closely related to the 
ancestor of man.” Dr. Broom also reveals other interesting 
items of the girl’s private life—that she was eighteen years 
old when she was killed by a sabre-toothed tiger, whose 
fangs left their mark on her bones; that she “fed on baboons, 
rabbits, moles, crabs and small antelopes, all of species now 
extinct”; that she used weapons to kill the larger game, and 
tools to dig out the moles. Dr. Broom rather ungallantly 
reveals her present age as 250,000 years; but that casts no 
adverse reflection upon her fascinating charms and abiding 
interest for her present-day admirers. For them she is “it,” 
and that ought to satisfy any girl, even though as an ancestress 
her traits leave much to be desired. 
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HORSELESS HORSEPOWER 


With This Adaptation of the Circuit Rider’s Steed, 
Chaplain Frederick C. Frommhagen Introduces 
Us to His Work With the CCC 


History repeats! The “Circuit Rider” of the early days 
has returned. Instead of a horse, it is now horsepower in a 
faithful car. Instead of scattered dwellings to which the 
“message” is to be brought, the objective of the modern 
“Circuit Rider,” the CCC chaplain, is now a camp of his 
men, often on roads unpaved, or even trails. Circumstances 
may be different—times changed—but the spirit in his heart 
is the same, as is his motive, and, as he journeys on, his 
feelings must be much as were those experienced by his 
“historic predecessor” of years gone by. 

Page upon page could easily be written of the chaplain’s 
experiences as he addresses his men in the Recreation Hall, 
as he mingles with them at their work and play, or as he 
visits with them in their hours in the infirmary. To see their 
eager, attentive faces, to hear their earnest questions and to 
fill in his humble way their needs, brings a glow about his 
heart of service “well done.” The national appeal of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps has rightly been summarized 
in the words of their own slogan, “The CCC Builds Men.” 
Everywhere the importance of the work that these men 
of the corps are doing is being recognized. In forest, in 
field, in flood or drought, mosquito control, drainage, soil 
conservation of re-forestation; theirs has been a work ac- 
claimed by the public as worthy of permanency. But to 
their great work we add one other feature. “The CCC Builds 
Men.” Their work in the great outdoors, in marsh, in field 
and forest, builds them physically. Men are being built and 
rebuilt morally, socially and spiritually. Along with their 
work, opportunities for education, for social and moral and 
religious contacts, have come so that, together with a phy- 
sical up-building, a new outlook upon life has reached 
them. We who have seen the “rookie” come in, have seen 


his gradual transformation and often have bid him “God- ’ 


speed” as he sets his face toward home and a job, now full 
of life and hope—we know through what he has passed— 
and we look to these “citizens of the future” to make good 
for God, for home, and country, because of their experi- 
ences with the corps. 


Typical Comments 

Each chaplain in the field can write of his personal ex- 
periences, of the “stuff” of which our men are made, and 
what they do. But we would be brief. What an experience 
it is to give a young man who had never seen a New Testa- 
ment his first one, or to hear men say, “I’ve a new slant on 
religion now, Chaplain, thanks to you.” Take the words of 
a Negro enrollee (veteran) after speaking of the hazards in 
traffic and icy roads that the “Circuit Rider” meets each 
day to get to his men, “Chaplain, you are one man who 
has nothing to fear. You are on God’s business. You have 
a good Driver at the wheel.” These are typical examples of 
the chaplain’s work and the responses of his men. 

The chaplains on our army posts, at their stations in 
navy—and as we of the CCC, are ever faithful in advancing 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness. We are His 
representatives and we represent our church. Free to serve 
as clergymen in its fullest meaning, we are unrestricted at 
all times in such work. We are not part of any war system 
—but of our national defense system—which is both con- 
stitutional and Christian. As Lutherans we can well be 
proud of the twelve chaplains of our denomination who are 
doing such effective work on our army posts, as well as 
our representatives in the CCC. There are now 113 in the 
Reserve Corps, many of whom are serving with the 259 


[Officially released by F jz i \ ’ 
Ramee AMGGntT y Frank C. Mahood, Captain, Coast Artillery. 
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chaplains of all denominations now on duty. Briefly let us 
summarize the 1936 statistics as given in the Chief of Chap- 
lains’ Report: 


Regular Army Posts 
Services by regular army chaplains cocoon 
Total eattenda nce d sacciclvindyin-kecatoena geet aac 
Marriages 
Baptisms 
Funerals 
Services by civilian ministers . 
Total attendance 


19,358 


CCC Camps 
Services by reserve chaplains (on active duty)... 57,916 
Total, attendance © nscscisseioiecderunacntansen tees am Etese 5,658,667 
DM QrE dS occinstsvseseytovniinnrsessteenevareseeiei pct lca tt a at 139 
RSD ELSI "> sosscsecccaeersnctndocggstenendcntin dae tenet em 75 
BETIS TAS) osc snatch ass cscinsnnnocscieosnetnaeo fil ety Re 282 
Services by civilian Ministers occu 120,399 
Total “attendance ..psc.sicnsnceranctsccaieredeaenteeeetarene 5,503,011 


Statistics, even as in a parish, do not by any means show a 
full picture of the work that the chaplains are carrying on, 
but it is hoped that these figures will be illuminating. 


Chaplains Ministers of the Gospel 


As clergymen, we are representatives of our church. What 
we do, what we say, reflects upon the church which has ap- 
proved us as her representatives in the Chaplains’ Corps. 
A great honor—a great privilege—a greater responsibility. 
God grant we may be worthy. Our purpose and aim is the 
same as that of any civilian clergyman. We miss the pleas- 
ant strains of a beautiful organ, the anthems of a vested 
choir, the soft light streaming through richly stained glass 
windows—yes, we miss these things of the home port—but 
as missionaries of the cross of Christ, we feel the inner im- 
pulses of our men and, in finding their faith and joy, we are 
“warmed all over.” Circumstances alter our work and meth- 
ods, as over the established work of our parishes. Especially 
in the CCC, we do not have the equipment of our modern 
church, but the true missionary always has resources. We 
use other tools near at hand. We have our educational 
channels. The chaplain is usually educational co-ordinator 
of his sub-district. Lectures and his work with the camp 
educational advisers give him approaches. The Lutheran 
chaplain is well trained for this work with the rich heritage 
of religious education of his church behind him. As a sub- 
district athletic officer, we meet our men on the field of 
sport, and an opportunity to teach men the sportsmanlike 
qualities of Christian character is afforded. 


Social Contacts 


But what of the social contacts of our men? They are 
social beings—they will make contacts, and it is our priv- 
ilege to seek to guide them into right channels! I would like 
to pay my tribute of appreciation to the clergymen of our 
communities who give so generously of their time and 
energy—not alone in coming out to the camps to assist with 
a service for the “boys”—but in helping so generously— 
when the men are in town. Picture the feelings and state 
of mind of young men, often a thousand or more miles 
from Home (their first time). The loyalty of the clergymen 
of our communities on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, in 
welcoming these young men and making them feel at home 
—thus affording them the opportunity for right contacts— 
has been wonderful and has done much for the effective 
work of the chaplain. To the officers of our various camps, 
likewise we extend our word of appreciation, for they whole 
heartedly work with the chaplain in the great work of 
character building. In closing, we would use the plea of 
Chaplain H. H. Schulz as given in the Bond of January, 1937: 


i ee 
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1. Recognize our work. The chaplain’s work contains 
foreign, home and inner mission -activity. Recognize it as 
missionary endeavor. 

2. Support our work. With something more important 
than money. Learn to know the work—all the work that 
the chaplains are doing. Learn to know the chaplain’s place 
in the army, and how effectively he is carrying on. A min- 
ister in a parish has his conferences—a missionary has his 
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board. It has been nearly eighteen!months since this chap- 
lain has been in a Lutheran Church—truly a foreign mis- 
sionary in these parts. Sometimes we feel like stepchildren 
of our beloved church. We would like to feel that our church 
knows comprehensively about our work on post—on ship— 
in CCC Camp—and is vitally interested in our progress and 
is supporting us with her prayers. We continue to cherish 
that relationship of child to parent resident in our ordination. 


BOYS WHO ARE GOOD SCOUTS 


Pastor D. E. Fritts, Troy, N. Y., Finds Biblical Authority for Scout Laws 


Psalm 24: 3, 4. “Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
and who shall stand in his holy place? He that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.” 


“As aA MAN thinketh in his heart so is he.” The scout 
thinks and lives, studies and grows in terms of ideals and 
virtues, which soon depart from the category of duties, and 
become eagerly desired. The motto, “Be prepared,” has 
characterized the opportunist of every age. The habit of 
being ready for any call to service or need or opportunity 
to achieve something worth while, becomes a part of the 
boy and makes the man. The triune oath of allegiance to 
God and others and the best in self is a sure formula for 
the high places in life. The daily “Good Turn” is none other 
than following the Master up and down the shores of Galilee 
doing good. The scout law is a priceless production of keen, 
understanding minds and the practice of many boys seeking 
the best. It is stated in the imperative, without question or 
compromise. The true scout just is what the law states. 


1, “A Scout is Trustworthy.” “Be thou faithful unto 
death and I will give you a crown of life,” says Holy Writ. 
And again, “It is required in stewards that.a man be found 
faithful.” To be worthy of trust, calls for a firm determina- 
tion and unfailing practice on the part of the boy and care- 
ful, consecrated, guidance of leaders. The results are, true 
gold, in character building. 


2. “A Scout is Loyal.” “He is loyal to all to whom loy- 
alty is due, his scout leader, his home, and parents and 
country.” 


3. “A Scout is Helpful.” “The Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto but to minister.” “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren ye did it unto 
me.” Our Lord’s life and teaching made helpfulness always 
supreme. “Happiness is helpfulness.” 


4. “A Scout is Friendly.” “I call you no more servants, 
but I have called you friends.” Thus Jesus lifted His dis- 
ciples to that higher plane of intimate understanding and 
venture. The scout makes friends by being friendly. An 
inspired poem concludes with this gem: “To live in a house 
by the side of the road and be a friend to man.” 


5. “A Scout is Courteous.” One of the greatest forces 
in the world that costs the least. It does, however, cost a 
determined effort, which the very name scouting supplies. 


6. “A Scout is Kind.” “Be ye kindly affectioned one to 
another.” At an age in boys, when cruelty and destructive 
barbarism claim so many, this ideal of scouting becomes 
most refreshing and glorious. 


7. “A Scout is Obedient.” The fourth commandment 
commends obedience and respect to parents and superiors. 
The first commandment mentions the blessings of obedience. 
“Showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me and 
keep my commandments.” Kindly discipline adds much to 


the integrity of scouting. Lack of obedience in the world’s 
childhood leads directly to the youth crime wave and de- 
linquence. 


8 “A Scout is Cheerful.” “Serve the Lord with glad- 
ness,” cries the Psalmist. Jesus voices His purpose, “That 
my joy may be in you and that your joy may be full.” The 
scout has everything to be cheerful about. He is living in 
an atmosphere of high aims. He is bringing joy to others, 
and this of course reflects into and floods his own life. He is 
cheerful! Why not? 


9. “A Scout is Thrifty.” To earn honestly and save is 
taught and practiced. This homely virtue, which has its 
own peculiar thrill, also becomes the vital foundation of 
national and social stability. Social security is a deep quality 
of individual life, not a political scheme. 


10. “A Scout is Brave.” “Perfect love casteth out fear.” 
Daniel feared God with holy respect but he had no fear of 
enemies or beasts. Scouting develops bravery, which leads 
not to war but to peace; not to overcoming others but to 
the undergirding bonds of world brotherhood. Brave in 
every danger and need because he has learned what to do; 
when and how to do it; and has formed the habit of doing 
it at once. 


11. “A Scout is Clean.” “Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within me.” The handbook 
of scouting leans heavily on the Book of Life, God’s Word. 
Truly; “Who shall stand in his holy place?” “He that hath 
clean hands and a pure heart.” “Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way?” “By taking heed thereto according 
to thy word.” Clean in mind, body, soul, habits and asso- 
ciates the scout becomes the strength of today’s boyhood 
and tomorrow’s manhood. 


12. “A Scout is Reverent.” Last and yet always first, the 
scout is faithful to his religious duties and respects the con- 
victions of others. The scout verifies his spiritual interest 
by being everywhere present at church services, to be- 
gin the special Scout Week observance. The scout prog- 
ress is upward, not only in the worship of reverence but in 
his program of achievement. Each new attainment leads to 
a greater one as he moves on in skill and living from rank 
to rank. The term “First Aid” is so much studied and prac- 
ticed that it becomes a by-word in his daily life. How pre- 
cious is all life! What a glorious privilege to be trained and 
help save this God-given possession! Then, “signaling” be- 
comes part of the second-class venture. This is a part also 
of trained service, but more than this; every life is con- 
tinually signaling to those round about. The code of ethics 
which governs each life is no secret to the world. What 
kind of messages are we sending? St. Paul says, “Ye are 
living epistles read of all men.” To mention one more skill; 
the “compass” is learned and its use understood. To know 
the right direction to take and be able to hold that course is 
one of the greatest principles and powers of all life. The 
aim of scouting is to know the right and keep to the right! 
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SAFE, SOUND AND SUGGESTIVE 


Statement of Committee of Lutheran World Convention a Great Document 
By NATHAN R. MELHorRN; Philadelphia 


AFTER GIVING a third reading to the “Communication to 
the Churches from the Executive Committee of the Lu- 
theran World Convention” (THe LuTHERAN, April 7), one 
is impressed by the carefulness with which it has been 
composed. It consists of an introduction calling attention 
to appeals for a greater degree of co-operation among the 
Christian churches of the world today, names five other 
than Lutheran prominent organizations that are “aggres- 
sively striving for ecumenical expression,” notes that Lu- 
theran groups have been invited to join these organizations, 
and accepts the task of framing “a comprehensive state- 
ment that may serve to guide the churches adhering to the 
convention.” 

The communication continues with a declaration of the 
ecumenical character of Lutheranism, proceeds thence to 
state “The Need of Lutheran Solidarity,” and follows this 
with “Recommendations.” These last are classified under 
three titles: 


I. Concerning Evangelical Consciousness 
II. Concerning Lutheran World Solidarity 
III. Concerning Ecclesiastical Relationships 
(This last contains as one item a list of doctrines 
and principles recognized as derived from Holy 
Scripture and fundamental to the Christian mes- 
sage.) 


A Carefully Studied Statement 

The communication was drafted, it is stated, by the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention in their meeting in New York last October. 
From Europe at the sessions Bishops Marahrens of Hanover 
and Meiser of Bavaria were in attendance. Dr. Jorgensen 
of Denmark and Pastor Pehrsson of Sweden were unable 
to come. The secretary of the committee, Dr. Hanns Lilje 
of Berlin, of whom Dr. A. R. Wentz wrote in THe LUTHERAN 
of April 14, was in his place. For America, President Dr. 
Knubel and Executive Secretary of the National Lutheran 
Council, Dr. Ralph H. Long, members of the committee, with 
Dr. A. R. Wentz and Dr. Lars Boe, alternates, were present. 
Following its draft in the conference the document went to 
the European members and back to New York for release to 
the churches after final unanimous approval of the com- 
mittee. 

It should not be forgotten that the Synodical Conference 
(Missouri and Wisconsin Synods) in the United States has 
not participated in the Lutheran World Conventions. Also 
constantly intruding upon one’s thoughts are the difficult 
conditions under which the Lutheran churches of Germany 
have been since 1933 or since 1920. The relationships of 
church and government in Scandinavian countries bear 
also’in some measure upon ecumenical proposals. It is one 
thing to point with pride to the acceptance of the Augsburg 
Confession and the use of Luther’s Small Catechism by 
80,000,000 Christians in twenty governments and quite an- 
other to discern the powers and authority of a convention 
of representatives of these groups to formulate agreements 
binding the churches from whence they have come, and to 
issue declarations of principles and programs of action. 
Quite obviously the combined influence of world-wide Lu- 
theranism would be very great were it of a nature that 
could be assigned to the World Convention and applied to 
social issues of the present time. Even here in America 
where we are decidedly a minority, our ability to affect 
education and even legislation would be considerable. 


Four Centuries of Separateness 

But the fact is that Lutheranism since the period of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus cannot be credited with the performance of * 
deeds that bear witness to the consciousness of an ecu- 
menical relationship of its parts. Absolute candor requires 
one to condition claims to even confessional solidarity. For- 
mal recognition of the confessions has not been identical 
among the Lutheran churches in Europe, and the interpre- 
tations of subscription to them here in America have varied 
notoriously. As for the three world conventions that have 
been held, they made no claim of possessing mandatory 
power. The able and distinguished churchmen present as 
delegates were able to bear united witness to the Lutheran- 
ism of certain principles and to register approval of a wide- 
spread, post-war ministry of mercy that had sprung up 
beginning where conditions were most difficult, and then 
spreading to other countries. The co-ordination of this work 
by Lutheran directors of relief from different countries led 
to meetings in Leipzig, Germany, in 1922-23. It is our im- 
pression that most of the participants in the Eisenach and 
Copenhagen conventions were enrolled by virtue of their 
prominence in Germany and elsewhere. The polity of the 
churches they “represented” made no provision for taking 
part in an international,assembly. The fact that four cen- 
turies elapsed between Luther at Worms and the first Lu- 
theran World Convention is indicative of the lack of what- 
ever produces visible ecumenicity. 

In the above paragraph, the deduction is frankly drawn 
that whatever ecumenicity Lutheranism had prior to 1923 
was theoretical rather than practical. In the paragraphs 
under Section A of the statement (Page 10, THs LuTHERAN 
of April 7) one reads—‘‘Amid the many claims upon Lu- 
theranism to participate in general ecumenical movements 
or to relate themselves to special Christian groups, it may 
be useful to point out the ecumenical character of Lutheran- 
ism itself. Even apart from the large number and geo- 
graphical distribution of its adherents, the very genius of 
Lutheranism is essentially ecumenical.” Then follows the 
declaration: ; 


“The heart of Lutheranism comes from the heart of the Bible 
and has its home in the heart of human personality. Based upon 
prophetic and apostolic Scriptures and growing out of the ele- 
mental human experience of personal faith, the Lutheran inter- 
pretation of the Gospel is not bound to incidentals, such as polity 
or liturgy or type of piety. With the God-man as its center and 
the universal priesthood of believers as its radius it covers the 
whole range of the human family and can never be the exclusive 
possession of any particular race, nation or temperament. Be- 
cause Lutherans hold that the only marks of the true church are 
the Word and the Sacraments, they believe that there has been 
a true Christian Church through all time and that ‘one holy 
church will continue forever’ (Augsburg Confession, Art. VII). 
Because they lay no emphasis upon such local and temporal 
forms as organization, human traditions, rites and ceremonies, 
but teach that in ‘the true unity of the church it is enough to 
agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel and the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments’ (A. C. VII), they are ready to recognize 
true Christians under whatever name or organization they may 
be found. The universal appeal of the Lutheran interpretation of 
the Gospel, the elemental quality of the Lutheran understanding 
of faith, and the catholic breadth of the Lutheran doctrine of the 
church, impart to Lutheranism an ecumenical quality that must 
be remembered in these days of emphasis upon externals. In the 
truest sense Lutheranism is itself an ecumenical movement.” 
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No more fascinating statement of the characteristics of a 
great community of believers in Christ could be framed. It 
is when one draws conclusions therefrom concerning re- 
lations to groups not Lutheran that difficulty results. The 
paragraph is inclusive to a marvelous extent. Others under 
a different name claim that the heart of their faith “comes 
from the heart of the Bible and has its home in the heart 
of human personality.” In citing those things by which Lu- 
theranism is not bound, so many forms of the outward mani- 
festations of corporate allegiance to Christ are classified as 
non-essentials, that one asks on what the separateness of 
Lutherans rest. For they are as exclusive in their fellow- 
ship as they are inclusive in their creeds. The limited de- 
gree of participation in general movements illustrates how 
far practice and theory are apart in this matter of ecu- 
menicity. In fact, the statement itself gives evidence of this 
carefulness, for its Item B has the title, “The Need for 
Lutheran Solidarity.” The paragraphs of that section are 
thoroughly practical for the preservation of distinctive 
Lutheranism. We are for them. 


Ecumenical Relations Need Establishment 

We are enthusiastically in favor of the program expressed 
in the committee’s recommendations in Section C (see 
THe LuTHERAN, April 7, page 11), with certain quite un- 
portant reservations to paragraphs drafted to define re- 
lationships to other communities of believers (Section C, 
Number 111). It appeals to us because it brings Luther- 
anism out into the open and recognizes what other groups 
with much less reason have long known, that invisibility 
can be hurtfully over-emphasized. We have so insistently 
stressed the inwardness of faith and the spirituality of the 
Kingdom of God that we have denied reality to the pheno- 
mena of faith and the visibility of an organic relationship 
among believers. It does not detract from the essential spir- 
ituality of the human soul to have it connected with a human 
body, and the love of the soul is not changed into earthiness 
because a hand of flesh obeys its command to give aid. In 
a word, the “body of Christ,” that is the church, is neces- 
sarily so organized that it can function in all ways that the 
Gospel points to as what the Head of the body wills. That 
body will make its presence. known by the work it accom- 
plishes. From day to day it will have inner and outer re- 
lations, via its believing members. These believing mem- 
bers in this life are “in the body.” They can be seen. They 
can be organized. Ecumenical Lutheranism can choose a 
program on the basis of its principles; it should do so. We 
interpret the statement of the Executive Committee of the 
World Convention as apprising the Lutheran churches of 
just that purpose. It is the twentith century’s contribution 
to the movement begun by Martin Luther. Let the Lu- 
therans everywhere get back of the committee with support 
and encouragement. 


“AVE CRUX, SPES UNICA” 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


O Martyrep Son of God, Thy sacred Cross, 
Eternal symbol of redeeming love, 

Shines radiant, victorious, above 

The multitudes of men who idly toss 

Their gain to hands that sell them only dross; 
Stands changeless, where the changing tides of life 
Contend, forever with themselves at strife,— 

A sure possession in life’s certain loss. 


Hail, holy Cross, imperishable hope 

In all this transitory world, a light 

Amid the darkness, an unerring way 

Across the pathless, swift-descending slope 

Of earthly years that lengthen toward the night 
Of death, and end in everlasting day. 
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CHRIST’S ATONEMENT 


Dr. J. L. Neve Provides “The Lutheran’s” Readers 
With Its Spiritual Proofs 


THEOLOGICAL LIBERALISM denies the substitutionary atone- 
ment of Christ: They claim that the death of Christ is merely 
“a perfect and convincing illustration of the power of a 
boundless love expressing itself through utter sacrifice.” 
One fails to see how this can be called “the most appealing 
and effective exhibition of vicarious sacrifice.” (H. E. Fos- 
dick, “Modern Use of the Bible.”) Others have taken upon 
themselves such a vicarious sacrifice. Where is the basis 
for an atonement? Christ’s death is only an “exhibition,” 
just an “illustration” for expressing sentiment. 


In Luther’s catechism we read that “Christ has redeemed 
me, a lost and condemned creature, secured and delivered 
me from sin, from death and the power of the devil, not 
with gold and silver, but with His holy and precious blood, 
and with His innocent suffering and death.” This is in spon- 
taneous and popular expression the faith of the church. The 
Conservatives emphasize the need of an atonement (Luke 
24: 7, 26, 46) because of the scripturally established dis- 
pleasure of God with sinful humanity. We read of the 
“wrath of God” (orge tow Theou), even in the New Testa- 
ment: John 3: 36; Eph. 2: 3; Rom. 5: 9. It is an expression 
of His holiness before which the serious-minded man cannot 
suppress his conviction of guilt. A broken relationship be- 
tween God and man must be restored. For this, God in His 
mercy takes the initiative in sending His Son as mediating 
Saviour (John 3: 13-18). In Christ’s life of obedience, in 
His death upon the cross and in His victorious resurrection 
we have all the elements that make for man’s redemption: 
a “ransom” from the curse of the law. (Gal. 3: 13; Eph. 
2: 15, 16), and a complete “atonement” for our sin through 
a “sacrifice” (Rom. 3: 25; I Cor. 5: 7; Eph. 5: 2; I Peter 
2: 24; 3: 18; Heb. 10: 14). The vicarious significance in the 
giving of Christ’s life is expressed in His words “a ransom 
for (anti) many.” (Matthew 20: 28; Mark 10: 45.) This is 
pointed out even by such a progressive conservative as the 
late Professor Girgensohn at Leipzig (see his “Grundriss 
der Dogmatik,” p. 137), who otherwise repudiated the 
juridic and equivalence ideas of traditional theology. The 
Pauline appeal to respond to the act of reconciliation (Rom. 
5: 9f; II Cor. 5: 18, 19) rests upon the historical fact of the 
vicarious atonement effected by Christ and largely proto- 
typed in Old Testament testimony. Without the vicarious 
conception of the atonement as an act of reconciliation the 
whole history of redemption is without meaning! With the 
substitutionary and vicarious significance of Christ’s death 
admitted to be fundamental, it is right to say also that His 
life and death was an example of His love to which the re- 
deemed souls must respond with confidence and trust in God. 
There are elements of truth in all the various conceptions 
of the atonement. But the substitutionary sacrifice of the 
very life of a Saviour in Whom humanity and divinity were 
united in a personal union is basic to all other conceptions. 
The more we ponder over the fact that it was man’s fall into 
sin, which brought death—spiritual, physical and eternal 
death—the less difficulty we will have to see why it was 
that Christ as our Saviour had to die,—not just to suffer but 
to pour out His life in order to effect our redemption. 


In the language of practical piety there is large unanimity 
in the fundamental features of this teaching. In the the- 
ological expression of it there is variance, also among biblical 
theologians, for the simple reason that the angles of Scrip- 
tural expression on this subject are so many and that this 
testimony was given more in the form of indications than 
as concepts fully developed and formulated. It also must 
be taken into consideration that here all human analogies 
fail. As the person of the God-man was unique, so was His 
work unique. 
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PEACE CRUSADE 


WE ARE NOT particularly impressed by the title of the 
most recent appeal to American citizens for anti-war sen- 
timent, but we do commend the Emergency Peace Crusade 
to the attention of THe LuTHERAN’s readers. We listened 
on the night of April 6 to the radio broadcast in which 
Admiral Richard Byrd, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick were the speakers. The ad- 
dress of Dr. Fosdick contained a specific declaration of the 
main purpose of this appeal: it is, now and always, to keep 
the United States in a state of peace, unless attacked. Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Admiral Byrd touched upon influencing the 
governments of other nations toward abandoning military 
measures, and upon the ultimate outlawry of war. To such 
purposes as ideals of good neighborliness and of practical 
humanitarianism no valid objection can be offered. It is only 
when the United States is urged to adopt disarmament and 
non-aggression without having the similar and co-operative 
action of other powerful nations that we reject the plan. 
Independent disarmament would invite injury and invasion 
from abroad. 

It was in strict accord with the logic of policies and events 
since America’s entrance into the World War on April 6, 
1917, that the twentieth anniversary of that declaration of 
President Woodrow Wilson and the Congress should be 
marked with planning that no repetition of participation in 
other nations’ quarrels should occur in the United States. 
We are not ready to admit that no justification for joining 
the allies can be found nor that the heroism and self-sac- 
rifices that characterized American soldiers and sailors were 
all in vain. What does appall us is the stupendous price 
paid for what was largely an altruistic adventure on the 
part of the masses of the American people. 

United States News in its issue of April 5 reports: 

50,475 were killed in action or died of wounds; 
234,300 were wounded. 

Expended between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921, 
for war purposes, $26,250,000,000. 

Added since $34,048,000,000. 

Continued pensions, armament, army and navy will 
require an indefinite sum. 

We do not suggest adoption of the philosophy of pacifism 
or any other ism. We have, however, concluded that indul- 
gence in one world war has cost us all that we can afford 
to spend, has given.us all the experience in international 
diplomacy we can stand and has burdened future genera- 
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tions of American citizens with as large an amount of debt 
and social disorganization as they can carry without being 
crushed. In a nutshell we have had enough war and we 
are ready to let the Byrd-Roosevelt-Fosdick outfit say so to 
Congress and to Geneva, and to France and Great Britain. 


SYMPATHY IN TERMS OF DOLLARS 


In Last week’s issue THE LUTHERAN enjoyed the privilege 
of reporting the sums of money received by the treasurer 
of the United Lutheran Church for the relief of congrega- 
tions in the recently flooded areas of the Ohio Valley. The 
amount from all sources totaled $70,708.11. It far exceeds 
the best “expectations” we heard expressed while the catas- 
trophe was “in the news.” Treasurer Miller did not hesitate 
to indicate his official reaction to the generous response of 
his fellow Lutherans. He reports “the renewed faith of the 
treasurer of the U. L. C. A. in the loyalty of our people to 
our Lord, His church and its people.” Every member of 
every congregation can well feel similarly happy and proud. 
Yes, proud. The response to the quiet appeals of the church 
through its Board of Inner Missions bore witness to the 
sympathy and love of church people for brethren of the 
household of faith in distress. Only folk who are ignorant 
of and therefore indifferent to the motives to which devout 
Christians respond dare sneer at the church. 


Naturally a question has presented itself to many who 
know the financial difficulties that constantly harass the 
church. They say that it takes a catastrophe or a crisis to 
produce action from the community of believers in Christ. 
They say sympathy is more powerful than esteem, feeling 
more stimulating than intelligence. We suspect that these 
critics are partly correct. Jesus once referred with ap- 
proval to the plea of a man confronted by the sudden need 
of bread, who roused his neighbor from sleep to borrow 
three loaves. Jesus had compassion on the multitude, even 
though it required a miracle to satisfy their hunger. In 
‘fact, it is interesting to note how often He went to the rescue 
of those in distress. When one stops to think about it, crises 
and cries for help are the circumstances that indicate needs. 
Sympathy is an affinity of right-minded human beings for 
each other that is latent until distress puts it into action. 
People without needs are supposed to be self-sufficient. 

May not the fallacy lie in our dullness in relation to dis- 
tress? Until we are “born again,” born spiritually, we lack 
the faculty on which souls must depend in relation to crises, 
that is, to the times and places where men and women are 
troubled in spirit. Only rarely do we meet great souls that 
realize how infinitely greater than bodily hunger and ex- 
posure are the hunger and privations of the soul of man. 
Jesus wept over the foreseen fate of Jerusalem. Paul de- 
sired to be of aid in guiding to his God men and women in 
the city of Rome. Every great missionary, whether his work 
was in a parish or in an institution, or in some far away 
field, has been able to sense these spiritual crises. 


We sometimes wish we might have a reformer of the 
character of some that came in past centuries. Maybe we 
could be spared so drastic a remedy. The United Lutheran. 
Church sent $70,000 into a flood-stricken area to help con- 
gregations escape destruction. Is it not probable that the 
extent of sin in our age is a greater peril both in quality 
and quantity than are the freaks of nature? If we could 
sense the crisis that the soul encounters; if the church’s 
congregations could grow as earnest about the immortality 
of fifty million fellow citizens as they were a short time 
ago for the recovery from flood of fifty thousand marooned 
fellow Lutherans, perhaps spiritual sympathy would be as 
productive as bodily sympathy has been. One inquires 
earnestly of all who have learned to call upon the name of 
the Lord but particularly upon those trained to preach the 
Gospel. 

Are we sensitive to the spiritual crises of our neighbors? 
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- . @eACROSS THE “DESK 


America, a Roman Catholic journal of pronounced Jes- 
uitical slants on news and principles, recently gave a page 
to an article with the title, “On the Problem of Running a 
Restaurant.” The name assigned the runner of the place of 
nourishment was Levinsky,—Mr. Levinsky to be accurate. 
The writer’s name was Feeny—Leonard Feeny, 8. J. (So- 
ciety of Jesus). Now between a Levinsky and a Feeny one 
would expect friction, but imagine our surprise on finding 
that Feeny’s public expression of suspicion of Levinsky 
rested largely on the fact that the latter makes his cashier 
use a cash register and thereby exhibits an attitude of sus- 
picion toward her honesty and trustworthiness. But Levin- 
sky, subjected to an inquiry as to the aspersion of the char- 
acter of his cashier, could explain: 

“Cash registers are not as prone to errors in addition and 
multiplication as waitresses are liable to be. Also, being 
mere machines, they have marvelous speed of calculation. 
Furthermore, they never put on airs with either the cus- 
tomer or the proprietor. This permits the cashier to smile 
with engaging cordiality when the patron presents his check 
without short changing him by an error in subtraction. Also 
the machine keeps a record of sales and adds the totals when 
the day’s business is concluded. Mr. Feeny is the victim of 
his own suspiciousness. He is introvert as well as Irish.” 


The Second Source of Error 


OF COURSE one cannot reach a correct conclusion about a 
principle or a policy, if the data available is insufficient or 
untrue. The harm done in 1917 by propaganda was due to 
the fact that lies were circulated by persons we were ac- 
customed to trust and until the falsity of.the stories became 
known, we groped in the fog of deception. But an equal 
amount of misguidance and harm occurs when we draw 
wrong conclusions from the facts at our disposal. That was 
Feeny’s sin against Levinsky: he interpreted a tool de- 
signed chiefly for accuracy, speed and convenience as a 
protection against dishonesty. His deduction was triply 
harmful. He wasted sympathy on a cashier, doubted a mer- 
chant’s probity and encouraged within himself a disposition 
to find crookedness where none existed. 

The sins that spring from suspicions are not so numerous 
perhaps as are the yieldings to other types of temptation, but 
they are of major importance because they separate people 
who ought to be in active partnership. In reading the story 
of certain able and devoted men in our church who were 
entrusted with leadership some eighty years ago, we con- 
cluded that a divided Lutheranism resulted from the mutual 
misinterpretation of acts and policies. Since 1917 a prom- 
ising movement toward recovering Lutheran solidarity was 
completely blocked because the habitual suspiciousness of 
two or three elderly gentlemen led them to substitute pos- 
sibilities for probabilities. 

We are specific in employing the word “elderly.” A danger 
to which old age is liable is reasoning from precedents 
that once had an existence but no longer apply. Or they 
cling tenaciously to the achievements of objectives that are 
no longer important. Or they defend positions that once 
needed support but are now well within the protection 
obtained in the past. 


W. M. S. Executive Committee 

NUMEROUS MEETINGS of committees and boards of the 
United Lutheran Church take place in the Muhlenberg 
Building, and we whose work for the church takes us daily 
to its rooms see many of the officers and members of our 
administrative agencies. We learn of their coming from 
directory notices that appear in the elevator on the days of 
their gatherings. 

On April 8 the bulletin listed half a dozen or more meet- 


ings of sub-committees of the Executive Committee of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. On the ninth, the entire com- 
mittee met to hear and act upon the reports and recom- 
mendations framed the previous day by groups to which the 
different classes of business had been referred. A later issue 
of THe LUTHERAN will report the deliberations. 

Of the twenty-nine women who constitute the Executive 
Committee, twenty-seven were present. Plans for the gen- 
eral convention of the society which will be held next Fall 
in Buffalo, N. Y., are as near complete as experience and 
wisdom permit at a date five months in advance. Reports 
brought to the Executive Committee were conducive to 
optimism. Local societies have maintained their activities, 
although the volume of service rendered has been dimin- 
ished by the depression. The several offerings, Thank, Self- 
Denial and Christmas, have yielded needed money. The 
synodical organizations, of which there are thirty-two, are 
all active. A budget of $317,000 for the coming year was 
crafted and will be realized by the 104,820 members of over 
4,000 Light Brigade, Junior and Senior Societies. 


New York Synod’s Cantate 


CaNntTATE, we hasten to explain to our readers, is the name 
distinguishing the fourth Sunday after Easter in our church 
calendar. It is the first word in the Latin form of the Introit 
for that Lord’s day; the opening sentence in English reads, 
“Oh sing unto the Lord a new song, for He hath done mar- 
vellous things.” 

But in the United Synod of New York this year Cantate 
will be celebrated in a special way. It will mark the open- 
ing of what the synod has officially designated as its “Unified 
Effort for Christian Higher Education.” The connection be- 
tween religion and true character building will doubtless be 
emphasized by the pastors as they conduct services in the 
394 parishes of the synod, and the need of church serving, 
church financed and church controlled institutions of educa- 
tion will need only a brief statement. Whoever examines 
the trends of the times will see why religion must be put 
back into education. 

Four institutions of higher learning are in the service of 
the United Synod of New York as follow: 

Hartwick Theological Seminary, located in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island. 
Hartwick College at Oneonta, New York. 

The Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The committee in charge of the appeal to the congrega- 
tions consists of men deeply concerned about the welfare 
of the church and aware through experience of the impor- 
tance of well-sustained schools. They are Dr. Chalmers E. 
Frontz, member of the Board; Dr. George Linn Kieffer, 
representing Hartwick Seminary; Dr. Augustus Steimle, 
representing the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia; President Clarence C. Stoughton of Wagner Memo- 
rial Lutheran College, Staten Island, N. Y.; and Dr. Charles 
W. Leitzell, president, Hartwick College at Oneonta, N. Y. 

It is encouraging when the synods so definitely and sys- 
tematically undertake to take on the burdens that have 
often been borne by the faculties and boards of trustees of 
our church colleges and seminaries. Faculties are chosen 
for their abilities as teachers. Boards of Directors are chosen 
to be trustees. Note the word trustees. They cannot ad- 
minister what is not committed to them. They cannot 
finance of their personal resources the colleges and sem- 
inaries to whose boards they are elected. 

And why should they? If they paid the bills they would 
be in fact owners and not trustees. Some churches have had 
ownership pass from them by neglecting to finance their 


_ educational enterprises. Evidently the United Synod of New 


York intends to retain ownership and control. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE - 


“Q SING UNTO THE LORD A NEW 
SONG, FOR HE HATH DONE MAR- 
VELOUS THINGS.” 


“OQ worship the Lord in the beauty of holi- 


ness! 
Bow down before Him, His glory pro- 
claim; 
With gold of obedience, and incense of low- 
liness, 
Kneel and adore Him; the Lord is His 
Name.” 


REJOICE 
Rejoice, O land, in God thy might, 
His will obey, Him serve aright; 
For thee the Saints uplift their voice: 
Fear not, O land; in God rejoice. 


Glad shalt thou be, with blessings crowned, 
With joy and peace thou shalt abound; 
Yea, love with thee shall make his home 
Until thou see God’s kingdom come. 


He shall forgive thy sins untold; 
Remember thou His love of old; 
Walk in His way, His word adore, 
And keep His truth for evermore. 
—Y. H. 


THE HILLVILLE MYSTERY 
By Etta Webb 


BERNICE BRADFORD ran down the street 
with a blue plate in each hand. On each 
plate was arranged exactly the same num- 
ber of small, heart-shaped sugar cookies. 
Bernice was taking the cookies to Miss 
Julia Averell and her sister, Miss Martha, 
who lived in the same house, and yet had 
not spoken one word to each other in 
many years. 

“I'm afraid one of the cookies on Miss 
Julia’s plate is a trifle larger than those 
that are on Miss Martha’s plate,” Bernice 
said to herself with a deep feeling of con- 
cern. She was so fond of both her old 
neighbors that she did not wish to show 
the slightest partiality. “When I made 
them I thought I was very particular to 
cut them all the same size. Not for worlds 
would I do anything to make them feel 
any worse towards each other than they 
do already. Oh, dear! I wish I could solve 
this mystery that is keeping them apart. 
They might be so happy together if only 
they would forgive and forget.” 

Bernice turned in at a neat gate from 
which two paths led side by side to the 
two front doors of the stately old Averell 
house. She rang the right-hand bell and 
Miss Julia came to the door. Miss Julia 
was tall and slender, with a queenly poise 
to her silvery head and lovely, big, black 
eyes. Her stern look melted when she 
saw Bernice in her blue frock, which 
matched the color of her eyes. Nobody 
could resist Bernice Bradford, especially 
when she had a plate of cookies in her 
hand. 

“These are for you!” Bernice said. “I 
hope you will like them. They are made 
after Grandma Bradford’s recipe.” 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


“You make me think of her,” Miss Julia 
said. “She was just such a flyaway fudge 
of a girl as you are.” 

Bernice laughed. She saw she had 
pleased Miss Julia, and that was some- 
thing. Turning from that door, she went 
to the other and rang the bell there. Miss 
Martha appeared as quickly as if she had 
been standing with her small, plump hand 
on the door handle. 

Bernice would never admit even to her- 
self that she liked Miss Martha better, and 
yet there was something much more ap- 
pealing about Miss Martha’s plump, rosy 
face than ,Miss Julia’s handsome, stern 
countenance. But when it came to sheer, 
stubborn determination, Miss Martha had 
just as much as her sister. 

“Dear me! How nice these cookies are!” 
she said. “How did you ever find time to 
make them for us with company in the 
house? Didn’t I see your cousin going 
alone up the mountain this afternoon, 
Bernice?” 

“Yes, you did,” Bernice replied. “He 
went right after lunch, and we are waiting 
dinner for him.” 

“A city boy? Aren’t you worried about 
him?” inquired Miss Martha, gently. “He’s 


not used to these parts. This is the first. 


time he has ever visited you, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. Vincent’s parents died when he 
was very small, and he has lived out West 
in a prairie town ever since. Our moun- 
tains have great charm for him. And he 
is wild about our Indian lore. I think I 
must bring him over here and let you tell 
him some of the things you know about 
this region.” 

“I wish you would, my dear,’ Miss 
Martha said heartily. 

When Bernice returned home she found 
her mother on the front porch, scanning 
the mountain through a field glass. 

“T thought maybe I would see something 
of Vincent coming down the trail,’ Mrs. 
Bradford said. “Here, Bernice, take the 
glass. Your eyes are younger than mine.” 

Bernice took the glass in her hand and 
turned the powerful lenses upon the 
mountain, which, looming high into the 
air, gave Hiliville its name. Rugged, 
thatched with scrub timber, naked of ver- 
dure now that spring had just begun, it 
separated two fertile valleys, yet only a 
rude trail scaled its height. This trail had 
been beaten out by the moccasined feet of 
red men who had found good hunting on 
the mountain as they passed from one val- 
ley to the other. Younger Hillville found 
it good sport to climb this trail, which 
was steep and in places rather dangerous. 
Bernice had climbed it herself, and she 
had given her cousin full instructions be- 
fore he started out alone. 

Now, as she swept the mountain with 
her glass, she saw a gleam of white near 
the great ledge where the Indians had 
been wont to light*their signal fires. “Sig- 
nal Rocks” the ledge was called, and it 
was near the top of the mountain. 

What was this gleam of white? Bernice, 


~-studying it, was sure the spot moved as a 


handkerchief would if waved to attract 
attention. She thrust the glass into her 
mother’s hand. 

“Tm going to look for Vincent!” she 
cried. 

She ran down the steps, across the 
street, through half a dozen back yards, 
and came to the lane that led to a pasture. 
This was the shortest cut to the mountain. 

As she climbed over the pasture wall 
she glanced down and saw a huge, black 
bull eyeing her suspiciously. At ony other 
time Bernice would not have dared to go 
into the pasture where this bull was, but 
now she ignored his pawing, tail-lashing 
objection to her presence, and ran on to- 
ward the bars that led to the spot where 
the old trail began. 

From that point Bernice had a stiff climb 
through bramble patches, over crumbling 
rocks, between close-locked trees where 
it seemed as if the trail might lose itself 
any instant. A briar clawed a shred from 
her blue wool dress, a trailing vine took 
its toll of her bright hair, but some lucky 
little bird would line its nest with that 
later. She fell down twice, skinning an 
elbow one time and ruining her stockings 
the next. 

Up and up she climbed, breathless, yet 
untiring, until she felt she was close 
enough to “Signal Rocks” for Vincent to 
hear her if she called. Again and again 
she shouted, and at last she thought she 
heard an answering call. 

Soon the great ledge rose before her. 
The trail led round it, and, after a few 
minutes’ hard work, she came upon Vin- 
cent sitting beside the great crevice in 
the rock caused by some cataclysmic force 
of nature long ago, perhaps even as far 
back as when the world was young. Vin- 
cent was holding in his hand a long, slim 
wand to which he had attached his white 
pocket handkerchief. He grinned joyfully 
when he saw Bernice. 

“I was pretty sure somebody would see 
my signal for help,” he said. “You see 
what happened was this, Bernice. I 
climbed onto this ledge for a look around, 
slipped, and caught my right foot in this 
crack in the rock. Just at first I thought 
I could get out easily, but it didn’t turn 
out that way.” 

Vincent was making light of a serious 
situation, Bernice saw. His steady gray 
eyes were a trifle haggard from anxiety 
and discomfort, and, as Bernice looked 
at him, she saw a grimace of pain distort 
his healthy young face. 

“I’ve a cramp in that right leg,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Tl get you out of this in a jiffy,” Ber- 
nice promised. 

A glance at the crevice revealed the fact 
that it widened toward the bottom. Look- 
ing through the crack, she could see day- 
light which meant there was empty space 
underneath, 

“Got a jack-knife?” she asked. 

“Right here in my pocket.” Vincent 
handed her the knife. “Be careful with 
it: It’s sharp,” he advised in a voice that 
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sounded like a groan of pain, for the cramp 
was getting worse each second, and the 
only thing that would relieve it was to get 
his leg out of the position it was in. 

“Good-by for a few moments.” Bernice 
pocketed the knife, kicked off her shoes, 
and sat down upon the edge of the ledge. 
Below her there was a dizzy drop to a 
shelf of rock so narrow that she might 
either miss it entirely or roll off after she 
had made it. But right there on that rocky 
shelf the crevice opened, and, unless she 
wished: to go around the ledge and down 
to its foot and climb a sheer precipice of 
‘a hundred feet at least, there was no other 
way of helping Vincent. 

If there had been anything to cling to 
but the rock itself, Bernice might not have 
found it so difficult. She slid down back- 
wards, clutching at nothing in particular, 
tearing a finger-nail, suffering an instant 
of terrible uncertainty before her feet 
touched. Lest the impact throw her from 
her rocky shelf, she slumped into a heap. 

For a long moment she lay still there 
at the edge of the hundred-foot drop, not 
daring to move until her heart stopped its 
wild beating. Vincent was calling anx- 
iously. 

*“All right,” she called ‘back. 
minute now.” 

Twisting about on her narrow shelf, she 
saw that the crevice extended back into 
the rock, widening all the way. She 
crawled into the huge crack, and, looking 
up, saw Vincent’s foot dangling above her, 
not too high for her to reach. 


(To be concluded) 


“Just a 


PERPETUAL QUESTIONS 
By Mrs. Nestor Noel 


THE NORMAL CHILD is always asking 
questions unless he has been snubbed, 
time after time, for asking them. He comes 
into a wonderful world. Everything about 


him is new. Naturally he wants to know - 


what is happening and why. He wants 
to “see the wheels go round.” 

“Bobby is always asking questions,” 
says a tired mother. Perhaps if she were 
to take time to answer a few he would not 
bother her so much. As a rule, a child 
will ask a question until he gets an an- 
swer. Why should we not make up our 
minds to this from the start? 


I should be alarmed if a child ceased to 
have an interest in all things around him. 
A normal, healthy child is bristling with 
questions. It is by asking them that he 
grows in understanding. No parent should 
discourage the question habit. 

Of course you should let your child 
think out certain things for himself, but 
you must answer some of the questions 
which lead him toward the solution of 
his problem. 

I cannot remember the time when I did 
not answer my little girl’s questions. A 
girl can ask as many as a boy. Some of 
them were real puzzlers. I had to look 
up the answers in books. I did not pre- 
tend to be a goddess, knowing everything. 
I often said, “I think we shall find the an- 
swer to this question in one of our big 
books,”. meaning the dictionary or some 
volume of the encyclopedia. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Mothers must answer questions. It does 
not hurt any of us to search for the an- 
swers, and so continue our education. I 
consider we can still learn much. We can 
learn as long as we live. 

Children may ask questions at inop- 
portune moments. Generally they do! 
Then the mother, irritated, often says, 
“Don’t bother me.” I used to make it a 
point, when I could not answer at once, 
to say, “I will tell you at—”’ naming the 
time. I always kept my word. The intel- 
ligent child will -remind the mother of 
her promise. She will say, as did my lit- 
tle girl, “Mother, is this the time to an- 
swer those questions I asked this morn- 
ing?” One of us was pretty sure to re- 
member it. 

I generally wrote down my daughter’s 
question, if I knew I should need a book 
to answer it. You will find that a child 
whose questions are answered thought- 
fully at some definite time which the 
mother may choose will not overwhelm 
her with too many at once, because she 
will concentrate on the two or three, the 
answers to which have been promised. 

I do not think it fair for a mother to 
ignore or to refuse to answer her child’s 
questions. The father is generally away 
much of the time. The mother is nearly 
always near the young child, therefore it 
is she who must reply to questions, to the 
best of her ability. There are so many 
wonderful books for mothers nowadays 
that there is little excuse for not doing so. 
When one does not answer, perhaps it is 
sheer laziness. At any rate, a likely re- 
sult will be that later on, when serious 
matters come to the child’s mind, other 
persons instead of mother will be ques- 
tioned, and how surprised and distressed 
that mother will be when she learns about 
it—WNational Kindergarten Association. 


GOD WILL HEAR YOU 


A LITTLE GIRL said to her father one day, 
“Father, I have something I want to tell 
God. I want you to say it for me.” 

“Why can’t you tell Him yourself?” said 
the father. 

“Because I have such a little voice that 
I don’t think I can make Him hear up in 
heaven; but you have such a big voice 
that He will be sure to hear you.” 

Then her father said, “God will hear a 
child’s prayer, even if she whispers, or if 
she only thinks the wish and does not say 
it in words. No matter how weak your 
voice is, God will hear your prayer in 
heaven.”—Apples of Gold. 


SMILES 


A Mere Trifle 


A tramp knocked at a kitchen door and 
said, “Please, kind lady, I’m a sick man. 
The doctor gimme this medicine, but I 
need something to take it with.” The lady 
was ready to help. “Poor fellow!” she said, 
“do you want ‘a spoon and a glass of 
water?” The tramp answered, “No, mum, 
I wouldn’t trouble you. But this medicine 
haster be took before meals. Have you 
got a meal handy?” 
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NOW 


Ir you have hard work to do, 

Do it now. 
Today the skies are clear and blue, 
Tomorrow clouds may come in view, 
Yesterday is not for you; 

Do it now. 


If you have a song to sing, 
Sing it now. 
Let the tones of gladness ring 
Clear as song of bird in spring. 
Let every day some music bring; 
Sing it now. 


If you have kind words to say, 
Say them now. 
Tomorrow may not come your way, 
Do a kindness while you may; 
Loved ones will not always stay; 
Say them now. 


If you have a smile to show, 
Show it now. 
Make hearts happy, roses grow, 
Let the friends around you know 
The love you have before they go; 
Show it now. —Anonymous. 


HAVING CHILLS 
By W. H. Book 


You cannot always judge the tempera- 
ture by your feelings. Your own condition 
may not be the best, and you may be be- 
low normal. You think that the weather 
has changed and the temperature has 
dropped. The trouble is with you. You 
are sick and do not know it. 

The minister visited a member who had 
not been attending church, and, when 
asked why, was told that the people in 
the church were selfish and cold, and that 
the atmosphere had changed, and that she 
was not now interested in that place. She 
had not been in a position to attend the 
services for a few years, and the people 
she knew had moved away or died. When 
she went to the church few of the mem- 
bers spoke to her, and she concluded it 
was a cold church. The fault was in her; 
she had lost interest because she had got- 
ten out of the habit of going to church, 
and her mind had become interested in 
other things. The spiritual thermometer 
revealed that she was subnormal. How 
easy it is to blame others for our own 
faults!—Exchange. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Lettuce can be decorated by filling a 
small bowl with water and sprinkling 
paprika on top. Revolve head of lettuce 
in it and the leaves will be fringed with 
red for an attractive salad. 


“SaLtap Dressinc.—Put butter size of an 
egg in double boiler, then in a bowl mix 
well one beaten egg, one teaspoon salt, 
two teaspoons dry mustard, four table- 
spoons: sugar. Add this mixture to the 
butter in boiler, and then add one-half 
cup good vinegar. Cook all until the 
proper consistency ard set away in a 
tight jar in cool place.” 
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THE FAITH TO OBEY 


The Story of Noah Proves the Advisability of Obedience 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Genesis 8: 20-22; 9: 8-17. The Sunday School Lesson for April 25 


THE DISOBEDIENCE of Adam and Eve 
threw them out of Eden. The obedience 
of Noah made him an instrument in God’s 
hands for saving all with him in the ark 
he built under God’s direction. The hin- 
drance to Noah’s obedience was sufficient 
to justify him in refusing to build the ark. 
It seemed folly to do so when there never 
had been a flood, and when it seemed im- 
possible for waters ever to be high enough 
to endanger them. What ridicule he faced 
from his associates, we can well imagine. 
His faith must have been just another 
evidence that he was silly, in the thinking 
and talking of people around him. But his 
enduring confidence in God made him in- 
different to criticism. He preferred to obey 
God, even at the risk of losing standing 
with people. As we know the result of his 
work, we readily approve his zeal and 
constancy in carrying out God’s plan. His 
obedience was back of the remarkable de- 
liverance from death which the ark he had 
built afforded to all in the ark. But back 
of his obedience was his faith in God. 


Altar 


The flood came and receded. The ark 
sailed the waters safely, and all in it came 
out when the danger had passed, ready 
to start life again on the earth. The evi- 
dences of destruction by the flood were 
added proof that it was best to obey God. 
Unless they had been in the ark all would 
have shared like fate. None was more 
convinced of this than Noah. All the 
while he had remembered God, and as 
soon as there was opportunity he erected 
an altar for sacrifice to God. It was his 
way of public praise and thanksgiving. It 
was a visible mark of his inner feeling. 
The altar became a medium between his 
gracious God and his thankful heart. He 
made his offering to God, and God was 
pleased. When fully measured, what Noah 
had done was nothing in comparison with 
what God had done and promised to do. 
There came to Noah assurance that there 
would not be another such flood. God 
gave His word for this. It was His promise 
that never again would such widespread 
destruction be used for the purification of 
humanity. In fact, since “the imagination 
of man’s heart is evil from his youth,” no 
flood could be effective, for as soon as it 
was over the sin tendency would throw 
man again into evil ways. God would use 
another means for saving sinful man. We 
know what that way is; it is through Christ 
that salvation is possible. Faith in and 
obedience to Christ accomplished what the 
flood could not do. The purification that 
His cleansing blood effects, and that alone, 
fits man for standing before God. But as 
long as man occupies the earth he must 
live. His food must come from the earth as 
a return for his toil. God’s guarantee de- 
clared that the seasons would not fail; 
everything essential to make the earth 
ceaselessly productive would be done. This 
promise was added to the fact of their de- 
liverance from the flood. So they had full 


assurance that faith which leads to obe- 
dience is the only wise course to pursue. 


Covenant 

God’s plan and promise in Genesis 1: 28 
was restated in 9: 1-7. Noah and his sons 
were in a new, vital relation to God and 
to the future of humanity. There must be 
a mutual rule and agreement between 
them and God. God’s part and their part 
must be carried out. Thus a covenant was 
entered into in which God’s promise to 
spare them from future destruction was 
made clear. Nothing was more prominent 
in their thinking than the flood, and the 
covenant centered in assurance that there 
would not be another such flood. The cov- 
enant entailed on them obligations. They 
realized that wickedness must be re- 
strained and righteousness established. 
They must have known that they could 
not be indifferent to what God com- 
manded, but that they must have faith to 
take Him at His word and conduct their 
life in obedience thereto. But with God’s 
generous promise there was no suggestion 
that He had altered His insistence on due 
punishment for all wickedness. So Noah 
and his sons found themselves tied up in 
a covenant which God prescribed for them. 
To live up to the covenant was all to their 
advantage; they had everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by meeting what God 
demanded. God had demonstrated that 
what He said He would do, He actually 
had done. They had no reason to think 
that any demand of God was unjust. They 
had every reason to be sure that obedience 
to Him was wise. Noah’s faith and obe- 
dience had brought them deliverance from 
the flood. Their faith and obedience would 
continue to bring them God’s blessings. 


THINK OF THESE 


OFTEN IT TAKES great faith to obey God, 
when people around us are making fun of 
what God commands. 


God’s plans are not to be pre-judged; 
their outcome always proves them sound. 


The promises of God are always suf- 
ficient for emergencies, as well as for the 
routine of normal life. 


A really dependable man lives up to 
God’s fixed laws. 


Christ is our supreme token of God’s 
never-forgotten covenant of love and 
grace. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
April 19 to 25 
God’s Promise to Noah. Genesis 8: 20-22. 
The Covenant of the Rainbow. Gen. 9: 8-17. 
- The Righteous Protected. Psalm 91: 1-6. 
. Obedience and Prosperity. Deut. 30: 6-10. 
Love, the Motive of Obedience. John 14: 


: Spiritual Blessings Promised. Psalm 24: 1-5. 
Learning Obedience. Hebrews 5: 1-9. 
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Rainbow 

A visible sign was chosen by God to give 
confidence to them that His covenant 
would be kept. The rainbow was desig- 
nated as a token for them to see and be 
sure that God would never forget His 
covenant with them. Strange words are 
here recorded: “I would look upon it, that 
I may remember the everlasting covenant 
between God and every living creature of 
all flesh that is upon the earth.” But could 
God forget? Is the mind of God so given 
to forgetfulness that His solemn promise 
would be overlooked by Him? Does God 
need reminders lest He fail His people? 
It was not for God’s help in memory, but 
for theirs, that He used the rainbow. God 
brought Himself within the compass of 
their thinking by using words that seemed 
to make Him more like them. Doubtless 
God seemed much nearer to them, much 
easier to trust, because of His words to 
them about the rainbow. It was to keep 
them from forgetting, rather than to help 
God remember, that the bow was used. 
Surely at each new appearance of a rain- 
bow they would receive a stimulus for 
their faith and a reminder that obedience 
to God is the price to be paid for His 
blessing. 


GOD’S WAYS 


In IsaranH it is written: “For my thoughts 
are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith Jehovah.” It is not 
to be wondered at, then, that God’s ways 
are often strange to us. Since our thoughts 
are not His thoughts, it is not hard to be- 
lieve that we do not, probably cannot, 
wholly understand His ways. 

This fact, however, has not shut us away 
from God, so that He is out of touch with 
us. He has seen to it that this sad state 
should never be ours. He revealed Him- 
self to us in terms of ourselves. As He 
talked in simple words to Noah so that 
Noah would understand Him, so He came 
down to us in human form, became one 
of us, living as we live, and teaching in 
words within our comprehension, so that 
we might have fuller understanding of 
Him. 

God’s ways are ways of love, and love’s 
ways are always amazing, especially in 
the length to which love goes to minister 
to its chosen object. God: chose us, That 
is the underlying significance of love when 
applied to God; it is that selective love 
which picks us out, sinners all, to min- 
ister to us by giving ‘His only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have eternal life.” 
Only by faith do we come to even a hazy 
conception of what God’s thought must 
be toward us sinners. 

But it is for us to allow the Holy Spirit 
to guide us into fuller understanding of 
God’s thoughts and ways. He is the divine 
Teacher of all who teach. He assists us in 
finding out the deep things of God. He 
makes known to us what we could not 
otherwise know. He guides us in the way 
which we would otherwise miss. So, here 
is hope and encouragement for us on 
whom rests the responsibility of teaching. - 
It is still true that God’s thoughts and 
ways are not ours, but it is also true that 
He has sufficiently revealed them to us. 
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The Young ‘People: 


By Amos JOHN TrRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


“WHAT HAVE I?” 
Lesson: Epuesrans 4: 7, 11-13 


ARE ALL MEN created equal? That is a 
question! The answer depends on the 
viewpoint. 

The Bible answers “no” and “yes.” 

If it is meant by the question that every 
man is endowed with the same talents, 
that every man has equal value to society, 
the answer is “no.” Paul lists the voca- 
tions to which God calls men in several 
places in his letters. There are prophets, 
ministers, servants, givers, and an almost 
unending roll of vocations. This is true 
in the world at large. Some are richly 
talented and others have to get along on 
one modest talent. This recalls Jesus’ par- 
able of the talents, a parable that gave the 
English language the word talent in its 
present meaning. One of the servants was 
given five talents, another two and an- 
other one. This parable is found in Mat- 
thew 25: 14-30. We must be blind to 
human differences if we do not see that 
men are created with great inequalities of 
talent. 

If we interpret the question with ref- 
erence to our standing before God, then 
we have good support from the Bible for 
answering “yes.” Jesus might have told 
the parable of “The Talents” with the five- 
talent man as the villain, burying his five 
talents, and the one-talent man as the 
hero, investing his-one talent wisely. The 
point of the story would have been the 
same. Indeed the two-talent man received 
exactly the same reward as the five-talent 
man. All this goes to prove that the stand- 
ard of values in heaven is not based on 
quantity, not on gifts, but on faithfulness. 
The use of what you have is the final test. 

The companion parable to “The Talents” 
is found in Luke 19; 11: 27. Here Jesus 
used a different priced coin, “the pound,” 
and each servant received the same 
amount, one pound. One servant gained 
ten pounds by trading. Another gained 
five pounds. The wicked servant let his 
pound lie idle. Again the judgment was 
based on the use made of the talents. The 
endowment was the same before God. But 
the endowment might have been different 
and the judgment would still have been 
based on the use. Not what endowment, 
but what faithfulness, is the basis for 
evaluating life service. 


Intelligent Use 


George Adam Smith says, “God wants 
no driftwood in His sacrifice.” There is 
entirely too much drift about our plans 
for the use of our talents. There ought to 
be an intelligent survey of one’s talents. 
In such a survey we must not act alone. 
We may be surprised to discover that we 
make many errors in self-judgment. We 
must be humble enough to ask God and 
to ask our trusted friends, before we really 
can know our abilities. 

A great painter who was known for his 
almost perfect reproduction of marble on 
the canvas, first heard a famous critic say 


that his marble looked much more like 
soap than stone. Instead of becoming 
angry, he concentrated on his weakness 
and became master where he had been a 
failure. We need to listen to competent 
critics before we can know what we have 
to offer the Lord in service. Many a fail- 
ure in service is due to a failure to rec- 
ognize self-limitations. We recall a cer- 
tain Sunday school superintendent who at 
first was an assistant. On every occasion 
he criticized his superintendent until he 
resigned to make way for him. Then be- 
gan one of the wildest years of disor- 
ganization that Sunday school ever had. 
With no talent for the office and a self- 
assurance that was sublime (?), he made 
about every mistake that one man could 
make as the superintendent of a Sunday 
school. 

We must be intelligent in our self-ap- 
praisal. We must not insist in doing what 
we cannot do well. Self-examination is 
not only for sinners. It is also necessary 
for the would-be servant of God. It re- 
quires careful, humble investigation to 
discover what we have in the terms of life 


service. 
Unselfish Use 


George Eliott wrote: “Some of the 
world’s greatest benefactors die unknown 
and rest in unmarked graves.” The pos- 
session of talents is a real test of char- 
acter. Can we be big enough to do great 
things when there is no opportunity for 
applause? I like the story of one of the 
great opera stars who refused to sign a 
contract that would make it impossible 
for her to sing when and where she 
pleased so long as it did not conflict with 
engagements made previously by her man- 
ager. No matter what the occasion, no 
matter how small and humble the com- 
pany, she was always ready to sing for 
them. 

We know that the work of the church 
would not go on if it waited for a many- 
talented leadership. It must depend on 
the unselfish use of the few talents pos- 
sessed by the average person. The glorious 
fact is that the devotion of those few 
talents will develop them. Selfishness in 
their use shrinks them. Unselfishness in- 
creases them. Think about the leadership 
in your Luther League. The best leaders 
that we have began with fear and trem- 
bling, very conscious of their inabilties. 
But they had one great talent “a-willity.” 
They wanted to serve. They wanted to 
serve, not for the sake of any personal re- 
ward, but for the love of Christ and the 
desire to make their lives serviceable. 
Whatever you have to offer, offer it gen- 
erously and without thought of reward. 
Unselfishness redeems the most humble 
talents. 

Consecrated Use 


“It is my conviction that capabilities of 
a peculiar character exist in almost every- 
one. Man’s value to society depends to a 
large extent upon his discovering and de- 
veloping his special talent.” This is quoted 
from “The Efficient Life” by Gulick. This 


is one side of the picture. Granting that 


_every man has his talent, it is also true 


that the motives governing the use of his 
talents do count. The discovering and de- 
veloping of talent make a life potentially 
useful to God. But these talents must be 
consecrated if they are to be really useful 
to God. 

There is a story of a seamstress who 
taught evenings in a little social center on 
the East Side in New York City. She ad- 
mitted that she was not much of a teacher, 
but she did the best she could to keep 
ahead of her classes. A boy came into her 
class, orphaned, living on the grudging 
bounty of a relative, without hope or am- 
bition to be anything but a street gamin. 
In his teacher he found a friend. Her in- 
terest in him aroused his love and loyalty. 
Through her influence he continued in 
night school work far beyond her ability. 
He worked his way through Columbia 
University, the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons and before he died he had built 
a hospital in Puerto Rico and given a life 
in Christian service to an underprivileged 
people. A seamstress consecrated her few 
talents and her little time, and thousands 
were relieved of their suffering while other 
thousands first learned of the saving power 
of Christ in the hospital built by her 
protege. It is not so much “What have I?” 
as it is “What is my life purpose?” that 
really counts. 

Paul speaks of “gifts differing according 
to the grace that is given us.” The big 
word in that verse is “grace.” We must 
acknowledge that our talents are gifts of 
grace before we will consecrate them as 
we should. One of the failures in the at- 
titude of the servant who buried his talent 
in a napkin was his lack of any sense of 
stewardship. He thought of that talent as 
his, to do with as he pleased. He did not 
realize that the very fact that his master 
had allowed him to have the talent, pro- 
duced an obligation on his part to use it. 
If only we could understand the sin of this 
unfaithful servant and test our lives by it! 
The possession of any talent becomes an 
obligation for consecrating it to God. It is 
just as deadly a sin to neglect a talent as it 
is to misuse a talent. 

We may well pray that God will keep 
us from having “napkin minds.” It makes 
life so much easier to allow others to do 
the work of the world. League seems to 
get along without us. We can go on our 
lazy ways, avoiding as much responsibility 
in life as possible. We can permit our 
budding talents to die before they are 
discovered. But we must have a clear un- 
derstanding that the failure to consecrate 
what we have to God, is evidence of a 
tragic failure to understand our Christian 
duty. 

* * * Py * 

To Leavers: Topic date, May 2. This 
topic begins a series for the month on Life 
Service. Next week the special topic for 
Mother’s Day will break into the series, 
but this, too, can be studied from a Life 
Service viewpoint. A practical discussion 
should result from study of talents. 
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“NOT AS THOUGH WE HAD 
ALREADY ATTAINED” 


By E. Victor Roland, President of the Synod 
of Kansas and Adjacent States 


“Where do we go from here?” Because 
of the early date of Easter, this year has 
added interest for the pastors and leaders. 
as the Lenten or Pre-Easter season 
closes. A proper mental attitude for a 
right answer to our question is suggested 
in the words of Paul: “Not as though I 
had already attained.” 

The first thing we can all do following 
Easter is to finish the work we have be- 
gun. Perhaps the spiritual goal we set up 
was not reached. Maybe we tried to win 
some person for Christ and His church, 
and did not get the decision as hoped. If 
this be so, let not the fire in our hearts 
die out till we have won. 

Another thing we can do is to make a 
careful analysis of methods used and the 
material and spiritual results. Discovery 
of the strength or weakness of means or 
method may be of great value in our 
future work. 

But perhaps the most important work 
after Easter is to take’ account of stock. 
What emotions have been aroused? Have 
the minds of the old members in the 
church been sharpened to a keener appre- 
ciation of salvation thorugh Christ, re- 
sulting in a desire to serve more devotedly 
in the work of the Master? If such be so, 
this and the additional fact that new mem- 
bers have been added, make the chief 
Post-Easter task, the proper integrating 
of all members into groups favorable to 
an adequate expression of this aroused 
and increased life. 

All of these objectives are in complete 
harmony with the educational activities 
with which we concern ourselves until 
Whitsunday and the heat of summer is 
upon us. Vacation Bible Schools, Leader- 
ship Training, Summer Camps, all may 
contribute to the above objectives. 


LOOKING TOWARD 
PENTECOST 


By W. C. Davis, D.D., Charleston, S. C. 


THE SEASON of activity is not over. Even 
if we accept the remark of the wit who 
declared, “The church year runs from 
September to May.” Those months do 
form the season of our greatest activity. 
There is a let-down in summer. But if the 
Trinity season is for the upbuilding of 
Christian truth and life, the seasons from 
Advent to Pentecost are for the ingather- 
ing of souls. 

Whitsunday lends itself to ingathering 
even more than Lent and Easter, if only 
the church would recognize that fact. That 
was the case at the beginning. The Easter 
fact of the resurrection of Christ and the 
conviction and hope it inspired gave the 
Apostles the enthusiasm and the courage 
to proclaim their saving message. 

It also furnished them with the argu- 
ment that carried conviction. The Good 
Friday and the Easter facts were the 
fulcrum and the lever that pried men’s 
hearts loose. “The God of our Fathers 
raised up Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged 
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on a tree. Him hath God exalted with his 
right hand to be a prince and a Saviour 
... and we are witnesses of these things. 
. . . When they had heard that they were 
cut to the heart.” 

Lent and Easter are a seed time, per- 
haps, more than a harvest time. Influences 
have been set afloat by the Lenten mes- 
sage of repentance and the Easter message 
of eternal life—messages that make men 
ponder anew on the issues of life and 
death, and hearts are responsive and ready 
to cry, “What shall we do?” 

Like many a sermon which produces a 
profound impression and is followed by 
no opportunity for decisive action and so 
is largely lost, so the season of Lent and 
Easter without a follow-up to gather in 
the awakened and impressed loses the 
decision. 

Now is a good time to organize that 
adult confirmation class. The pastor has a 
little more time for it, and the harvest is 
ready. A follow-up of the Easter influences 
and a few weeks of instruction given 
adults not now in church may be tremen- 
dously fruitful. 

The church year should reach its climax 
at Pentecost, and not at Easter. 


NASHVILLE CHURCH 
DEDICATED 


Passion Sunpay, March 14, was dedica- 
tion day for the second time in recent 
months in the joint pastorate of Nashville, 
Tenn., of which the Rev. J. A. Laughbaum 
is pastor. The new building of Memorial 
Church was consecrated at 3.30 P. M., when 
John F. Seibert, D.D., of Chicago, Assistant 
General Superintendent of English Mis- 
sions, preached the sermon. The church 
was filled to capacity and an overflow 
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ices. Sermons were preached by the fol- 
lowing ministers: the Rev. I. W. Gernert, 
president of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod and pastor of First Church, Nash- 
ville; the Rev. Otto Friedmann, formerly 
a member of St. Paul’s Church, Nashville, 
now pastor of Christ Church, Evansville, 
Ind.; J. Earl Spaid, D.D., pastor of Third 
Church, Louisville, Ky., who was president 
of Kentucky-Tennesee Synod when Memo- 
rial Church was organized; the Rev. J. D. 
Larsen, pastor of United Church, Nash- 
ville; and the pastor loci. 

The week of dedication was made com- 
plete by the dedication of life in the Palm 
Sunday service, when nine young people 
were confirmed, one of whom was also 
baptized, four adults were received into 
the membership of the congregation, and 
two children were baptized. The music 
at all these services was led by both junior 
and senior vested choirs. 

The new building is patterned after a de- 
rived form of the English parish architec- 
ture, out of field stone gathered from five 
counties of Tennessee, and from stone 
fences which are so common in this section, 
most of which fences were built during 
slave days. The seating capacity is about 
135, including the choirs. The furniture of 
the main church room is a memorial to 
Mrs. Crowel of Shelbyville, Tenn., who, in 
her will, had bequeathed the sum of $1,000 
to Olive Branch Synod or its successor for 
Lutheran Church extension work in Mid- 
dle Tennessee. This trust was released to 
Memorial congregation by Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod for this memorial to the 
donor in Nashville. The building itself 
is “Erected to the glory of God and ded- 
icated in memory of pioneer Lutheranism 
of Middle Tennessee,” as stated in the in- 
scription on the cornerstone. 

The cost of the building and lot is about 
$13,500. St. Paul’s congregation, from the 
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MEMORIAL CHURCH, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


crowd heard the service by means of a loud 
speaker installed in the church basement. 

Vespers were held each evening of the 
week with a well-filled church for all serv- 


proceeds of the sale of its old property, 
contributed $6,000 toward the lot and 
building for Memorial Church, and with 
the remainder ‘and a -considerable addi- 
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tional sum raised, built also its own new 
church which was dedicated last Sep- 
tember. 

The work in this joint parish is looking 
upward. The fact that both churches have 
new buildings, gives encouragement and 
prestige in their respective communities. 
The establishing of the new Memorial con- 
gregation in the eastern, growing section 
of Nashville is a beginning of reaping from 
the sowing done by those long interested 
in the spread of Lutheranism in middle 
Tennessee. “Other men labored, and we 
are entered into their labors. 


CHURCH REDEDICATION 


Gallitzin, Pa. St. John’s Church, Dr. 
W. C. Dunlap supply, dedicated its ren- 
ovated church building on Sunday, April 
4. Dr. W. I. Good of Johnstown, Pa., 
preached the dedicatory sermon and Dr. 
Dunlap conducted the act of dedication. 

The improvements consist of pointing 
the brickwork, repairing the roof, painting 
outside woodwork, laying concrete steps 
to church entrance, increasing radiation of 
heating plant, varnishing interior wood- 
work and pews, laying of a new carpet, 
frescoing the interior of the church in oil 
paint with a life-sized painting of Christ 
in the Garden of Gethsemane in the choir 
recess, new choir rail and draperies, and 
the purchasing of a set of altar cloths. 

The entire cost of the improvements 
was $1,500, provided for before the day 
of dedication. The congregation is to be 
congratulated on its churchly and beau- 
tiful house of worship. 


THE CHURCH THAT CARED 
(Continued from page 2) 


kindly, Christian manner.” Such com- 
mendation on the part of the Red Cross 
and from our own Dr. Krumbholz was 
heartily appreciated by workers and the 
committee in charge. It was with a sense 
of pride that we heard also of the splen- 
did commendation given our Inner Mis- 
sion work in other major catastrophes. 
Probably, one of the most appreciated 
acts of the church during this time of re- 
adjustment was the sending of Sister 
Florence Bechtold from the Lankenau 
Deaconess Hospital in Philadelphia. The 
executive committee had felt that the 
presence of a deaconess would add the 
touch of the church in a most personal 
and effective manner. We were justified 
in our hopes; the presence of Sister 
Florence was of tremendous value to us 
and surely left an indelible impression 
on our people. Probably the most beau- 
tiful compliment we have received of her 
work and one of the loveliest of all tri- 
butes came from an aged woman whom the 
Sister visited daily. Discouraged, disheart- 
ened and worn after the experience of the 


flood, this good old soul had lost her ap-. 


preciation of many things about her. One 
of the pastors sent the Sister to her home; 
daily she brought sunshine and cheer to 
this aged saint. The pastor told me that 
the aged woman had remarked: “The sun 
shines again when Sister Florence comes 
into the home.” From far and near come 
the highest praise of her work, If nothing 
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greater has come from our experiences in 
the flood, it has been the increased appre- 
ciation of the Inner Mission and Dea- 
coness work of our Church. 

As we close this article on our relief 
work, it may be of interest to know the 
extent to which our people were served, 
and the materials received and distributed: 
Over one thousand calls made by pastors 
and social workers in a survey of the in- 
undated areas; practically three hundred 
cartons of clothing, blankets, etc., re- 
ceived and distributed by a corps of fifteen 
skilled workers; fuel and groceries were 
furnished wherever needed, and financial 
aid was given in several cases to meet 
rents and essential needs. 

Some three hundred families were given 
assistance,,besides hundreds of others who 
were beneficiaries of articles sent to va- 
rious institutions. Distribution of four 
truckloads of mattresses, two truckloads 
of blankets, bedding and towels from the 
Red Cross. Besides, our service was quite 
a comprehensive one, not only taking care 
of the needs of people in the program of 
emergency aid, but securing homes, apart- 
ments and rooms, which were at a pre- 
mium. In other words, through the set- 
up of program given by Dr. Krumbholz, 
our committee was able to take care of 
every exigency that arose. 


Continued Aid Needed 


The major work in distribution has been 
finished, though we feel that many calls 
will come during the coming months. Our 
relief center has been closed, but clothing 
will be carried by the various churches to 
meet any demands that may arise in the 
coming weeks. As we gradually bring 
together the broken strands of our con- 
gregations, as we prayerfully and cour- 
ageously continue the work in the King- 
dom of the Master, our task will be heart- 
ened by full cognizance of the Lutheran 
Church—the “church that cared.” It was a 
sense of pride to all of us Lutherans that 
no other denomination carried on such ex- 
tensive work as that of our own United 
Lutheran Church. This splendid mani- 
festation on the part of the church has 
brought innnumerable commendations and 
the highest praise to our general body. 

As chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee in charge of the work of relief, I take 
this opportunity to express to the church 
at large the heartiest and most sincere ap- 
preciation of the Lutherans in Louisville, 
and hundreds of others, other than our 
own people, whom we were able to help. 
Would that I had time and space to print 
the many lovely notes of appreciation re- 
ceived from the Negro Missions, hospitals 
and other charitable agencies that were 
beneficiaries of some of the materials sent. 
In their thanks, in their appreciation, the 
church shall receive the pleasures and joys 
that come from giving. May we, your Lu- 
theran brethren in Louisville, convey to 
each donor, to all organizations, to the 
various churcnes, to the Inner Mission 
Board of the United Lutheran Church in 
America our sincerest thanks. May we 
be found worthy of your splendid gen- 
erosity and your appreciated gifts, and 
may the Spirit of Him Whose hand helped 
us all say, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
to the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 
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SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY 
NEWS 
By the Rev. Dallas C. Baer 


The Boys’ Work Committee of Susque- 
hanna Synod met some time ago at 
Susquehanna University to make plans for 
“Camp Susquehanna,’—a camp for boys 
between the ages of 13 and 15. The meet- 
ing was presided over by Chairman C. H. 
Stein, D.D., Lock Haven, Pa. 

The camp will be held on the Susque- 
hanna University campus, June 15-23, 
where the leaders and the boys will have 
access to all facilities provided by the uni- 
versity. The director of the camp is the 
Rev. Louis V. Lesher, Millheim, Pa., and 
he is ably assisted by the following leaders 
and teachers, all of whom are pastors of 
churches in the synod: John F. Harkins, 
D.D., State College; the Rev. O. E. Sunday, 
Montoursville; the Rev. Paul J. Keller, 
Nittany; the Rev. W. M. Allison, Mt. 
Carmel; the Rev. John W. Fry, Montours- 
ville; the Rev. H. G. Stuempfle, Hughes- 
ville; the Rev. George N. Young, Jersey 
Shore; the Rev. H. W. Miller, Williams- 
port; the Rev. Harry F. Shoaf, Jersey 
Shore; the Rev. E. L. G. Bottiger; the Rev. 
H. D. Fague, the Rev. J. M. Janson. 

The purposes of the camp are “to lead 
to the appreciation and acceptance of the 
Four-Fold Life. To make true Christianity 
absolutely central in life. To apply the 
principles of Jesus thoroughly—in the 
social and recreational interests of life as 
well as in the moral and spiritual. To 
foster sincere willingness and _ spiritual 
ability for effective Christian service.” 

The mornings are given over to class 
work under instructors, the afternoons to 
recreational and athletic activities, and the 
evenings to some form of entertainment. 
The spiritual life of the boys is not neg- 
lected, and at proper times they engage 
in a chapel service, a sunset service at the 
grave of David A. Day, missionary to 
Africa; morning and evening watches are 
also observed, and on Sunday the entire 
group attends worship at Trinity Church. 
The total cost for each camper is $9.00. 

For a number of years there has been 
considerable agitation for the establish- 
ment of a similar camp for girls. Advo- 
cates of the girls’ camp have held that it 
is unfair for the synod to offer such ex- 
cellent opportunities for the boys and 
ignore the girls. The committee has been 
giving this matter careful thought and in- 
vestigation, and is continuing its study. 


The Rev. Raymond C. Fisher, formerly 
of Lewistown, and a recent graduate of 
our siminary at Gettysburg, was elected 
pastor of the Duncannon - Marysville 
parish. The service of installation was 
conducted by the Rev. M. C. Drumm of 
Middleburg, president of the Juniata Con- 
ference. Prof. H. D. Hoover, D.D., of 
Gettysburg, gave the charge to the con- 
gregation, and the Rev. James H. Goss of 
Lewistown gave the charge to the pastor. 


The Rev. Lester J. Kauffman, who was 
without a pastorate for a number of 
months and resided at Middleburg, has 
accepted a call from the Boalsburg pastor- 
ate and assumed his duties April 1. Mr. 
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SECOND REPORT OF THIS YEAR’S ACCESSIONS 


Returns from 550 Pastors Show 10,257 Confirmations and Adult 
Baptisms; 7,906 Received by Letter and Otherwise. Total, 18,163. 
Infant Baptisms Number 7,219 
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Kauffman has \been in the ministry eleven 
years, and last served at Brookville and 
Mount Pleasant, in the western part of 
the state. When Mr. Kauffman was with- 
out a regular pastorate he served as an 
instructor with the WPA adult education 
division. 

The Rev. Floyd H. Moyer, who recently 
accepted a call from the Muncy congrega- 
tion, has taken up his work in his new 
field. He has been most cordially received 
by his people, and large numbers attended — 
Holy Week and Easter services. A Bible 
class for young men has been organized 
with an attendance of twenty-five. The 
catechetical class to be confirmed on 
Whitsunday consists of eighteen pupils. 
The installation service will be held in the 
near future. 

Before coming to Muncy, Mr. Moyer 
served Bethany Church, Philadelphia, for 
seven years. 


The Rev. Vernon D. Naugle, formerly 
pastor at Williamsburg, Pa., is now serving 
Christ Church, Lewisburg. His work there 
began auspiciously. During the Easter 
season more than fifty members were re- 
ceived into the church. 


Ira S. Sassaman, D.D., pastor of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Williamsport, and 
president of Susquehanna Synod, has the 
distinction of receiving the largest number 
of members into his church of any pastor 
in Williamsport at the Easter season. Dr. 
Sassaman_ received sixty-eight, while 
thirty congregations in and near the city 
report a total of 628 accessions. Dr. Sassa- 
man was one of the leading advocates in 
central Pennsylvania of the Preaching 
Mission conducted a few months ago, and 
testifies that he has personally been helped 
very much by it. His enthusiasm and in- 
terest in saving souls are reflected in the 
success that is crowning his efforts for the 
extension of Christ’s kingdom. 


A precedent will be set May 18 to 20, 
when for the first time the annual conven- 
tion of the Susquehanna Synod will be 
held outside of the territory of the synod. 
The sessions will be held at the Seminary, 
at Gettysburg, Pa. The president of synod 
has made an appeal to all pastors that 
they be present for all of the sessions and 
bring a lay delegate. Because of the dis- 
tance the convention is away from most 
of the churches there will be no laymen’s 
banquet this year. 

The fact that Susquehanna Synod ranks 
fifteenth in the matter of contributions to 
benevolence among the thirty-four synods 
of the U. L. C. A., is not very inspiring. 
Susquehanna Synod paid only 541%4% of 
its apportioned benevolence. 

A well known publishing firm that spe- 
cializes in printing church offering en- 
velopes recently made this observation: 
“In 1932 members gave, on an average, 
$19.02 yearly towards the support of their 
church. These figures are the average for 
all denominations. In 1936 they gave only 
$12.28. Why was this? Simply because 
people made the depression an excuse for 
spending their money in a selfish manner. 
The Church as a whole was an easy victim 
because its claim was easily pushed aside: 
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“Proof that private spending increased 
while church support shrank can be found 
many times over. For example, the Amer- 
ican people bought only 1,186,185 auto- 
mobiles in 1932, while in 1936 they bought 
3,404,497—an increase of 200 per cent!” No 
comparable increase of support for re- 
ligious or even cultural work has occurred. 

Incidentally, along this same line, the 
writer saw a full page advertisement in a 
weekly Pennsylvania paper which boasted 
that Pennsylvania breweries put out six 
and one-half million barrels of beer in 
1936. The brewers were proud of the fact 
that they paid $7,500,000 in taxes to the 
state and $32,000,000 to the Federal gov- 
ernment. They failed to state, however, 
that all of this vast sum had been paid by 
folks who could have used it for other 
more useful and more worthwhile pur- 
poses, and there would have been “no 
morning-after headache.” They declare, 
“The brewing industry today is a strong 
and important factor in our civic life, and 
must be numbered among the essential 
industries of the state.” How about the 
church? 


The many friends of the Rev. Harold L. 
Doebler of Montoursville are sorry to 
learn of the death of his wife and extend 
their sympathy to him in his bereavement. 
The service was in charge of the Rev. J. 
Ray Houser, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Williamsport. He was assisted by the Rev. 
Fred Greninger of Altoona, the Rev. O. E. 
Sunday of Montoursville, R. G. Bannen, 
D.D., Williamsport, and the president of 
synod, I. S. Sassaman, D.D. 


A 300-pound box of clothes, toys and 
books valued at $100 was sent to Kon- 
narock Training School, Konnarock, Va., 
by Miss Myrtle Barry of Selinsgrove, who 
for a number of years has made and col- 
lected. things for the school. Miss Barry is 
a skillful seamstress and makes many 
valuable articles of clothing for the stu- 
dents at Konnarock. Neighbors and friends 
give her many articles for this worthy 
object, particularly the women of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of Trinity 
Church, Selinsgrove. 


The Susquehanna Lutheran Motet Choir 
has made a number of tours in which the 
members and the director, Prof. F. C. 
Stevens, have received the acclaim of mu- 
sic lovers everywhere. Music critics in sev- 
eral cities have used superlatives in ex- 
pressing their appreciation of the superb 
beauty of the program the choir gives. 
The choir gave its last home concert in 
Trinity Church, Selinsgrove, Sunday, 
April 11, 3.00 P. M. 


M. P. MOLLER, SR., DEAD 


Tue LuTHERAN was informed by tele- 
gram of the death on April 13 at his home 
in Hagerstown, Md., of Mr. M. P. Méller, 
Sr., founder of the great organ-building 
corporation that bears his name. Mr. 
Moller was deeply interested in the work 
of the Lutheran Church in his city, com- 
monwealth and nation. An account of his 
life and services will appear in a later 
issue of THe LUTHERAN, 
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A BUSY OCTOGENARIAN 


Dr. J. C. Kunzmann of Seattle, Wash., 
since his retirement on his eightieth birth- 
day, December 31, 1932, from the pres- 
idency of the Lone Seminary in the West, 
has not quit 
work. He has put 
in from twelve 
to fourteen hours 
a day writing 
and re-writing 
what he believes 
will be profitable 
to the church 
and ought to 
bring a revenue 
to the seminary, 
which he con- 
tinues to view 
as an absolute 
necessity for the 
advancement of 
the Lutheran Church on the West Coast. 

To this end he has completed a book, 
“The Trinity of the Victorious Life: Co- 
Witnessing with the Spirit, Co-Working 
with the Father, and Co-Suffering with 
the Son,” under which trinity of duties 
can be classified all our obligations to God 
and man; and a larger volume, “The Three 
Trinities: Creation, Man and God.” He 
has finished a still larger one, “The Rev- 
elation of Jesus Christ,” which he has been 
studying since 1878, when he first heard 
a sermon by the sainted Rev. J. B. Fox 
of Emlenton, Pa., on the blessedness of 
reading, hearing and keeping the words 
of the prophecy. He is now engaged in 
writing, and has made the first draft, of 
a book, “Knowing About and Knowing 
God Personally.” 

A pamphlet written by him under the 
title, “The Power of Pentecost,” was 
favorably noticed by Dr. C. P. Wiles in the 
Augsburg Teacher, by Dr. Schuh in The 
Lutheran Standard, and by Dr, E. F. 
Krauss of the Chicago Seminary, and 
many others too numerous to mention. 


DR. J.C. KUNZMANN 


DR. T. F. DORNBLASER IN 
CHICAGO 


From Tuomas F. Dornstaser, D.D., THE 
LUTHERAN is in receipt of a letter which 
brings the information that this veteran 
clergyman of the United Lutheran Church 
in America is rapidly approaching his 
ninety-sixth birthday. He plans to reside 
in Chicago “during the rest of his days.” 
Time has not taken from him his interest 
in his church and his country. He ex- 
presses appreciation of his church paper 
because through its columns he keeps 
himself in touch with his friends and with 
the activities of Lutheranism. 

As would be expected, the journalists of 
Chicago realize that a person of Dr. Dorn- 
blaser’s age and experience is sure to be 
a source of news. The Chicago Tribune in 
its issue of March 14 sent one of its fea- 
ture story writers to call on Dr. Dorn- 
blaser to interview him. Evidently the 
first impression made upon her was the 
superiority to decrepitude exhibited by 
him. She said, “Thomas F. Dornblaser is 
a young man at ninety-five.” In the col- 
umn-length article the reporter refers to 
boyhood, Civil War, seminary, parish, 
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April 21, 1937 


World War, Post-World: War, and pres- 
ent-day experiences. 

Among the reminiscences reported in 
the Tribune is one which dates in the 
years when Dr. Dornblaser was pastor of 
a congregation in Topeka, Kan. “It was 
to this church that a young hack driver 
came acourting his girl. A few years later 
the Rev. Mr. Dornblaser married the 
couple. The world was later to know the 
bridegroom as Charles Curtis, Vice-pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Tue LuTHERAN takes time by the fore- 
lock and extends congratulations to Dr. 
Dornblaser. 


TO CELEBRATE FIFTY 
YEARS IN THE MINISTRY 


The Rev. A. F. Richardson, pastor of 
Holy Trinity churches at Davis and at 
Elkins, will be honored by the West Vir- 
ginia Synod this year on his fiftieth anni- 
versary in the ministry, the only pastor in 
the state to attain the half century mark 
in service, 

A resolution calling for commemoration 
of the anniversary and the -appointment 
of a committee on arrangements was 
adopted at the last meeting of the synod 
at Jackson’s Mill. 

Mr. Richardson began his service in the 
ministry at Aurora, in Preston County, in 
October, 1887. 

He was born at Lovettsville, and at- 
bended college and seminary at Gettysburg, 
Pa. It was soon after his graduation that 
he received the call to Aurora, and he 
spent four years in the Preston County 
parish before going to Grafton to serve for 
sixteen years as pastor. Mr. Richardson 
held pastorates in Lancaster, Ohio, and 
Pittsburgh, Pa, and returned again to 
Grafton only to be called soon to accept 
the pastorate at Petersburg, Pa. 

For the past fifteen years he has been 
pastor at Davis and Elkins, W. Va. Every 
Saturday he comes to Elkins from his home 
at Davis and conducts Sunday morning 
services at the church, and returns in the 
afternoon to hold the evening services. 

Somewhat reticent to discuss his long 
service in the ministry, Mr. Richardson 
declares he has no knowledge of the count- 
less weddings he has performed or the 
funeral services he has conducted. He is 
one of the charter members of the West 
Virginia Synod and helped organize that 
group April 17, 1912, at Fairmont. 


UNIVERSAL BIBLE SUNDAY 


THROUGH Prof. Herbert C. Alleman, D.D., 
LL.D., representative of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America and the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, THe LuTHERAN is in- 
formed that Universal Bible Sunday for 
1937 will be dated either the second Sun- 
day in Advent, or the second Sunday in 
December, as may appear most convenient. 
The theme for the observance will be “The 
Fountain of Life.” 

Dr. Alleman for several bienniums has 
been our efficient representative in this 
great Bible society. He takes an active in- 
terest in the affairs of the organization 
and through him we U. L. C. A. Lutherans 
support the work. 
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GENEVA TRAINS FOR 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


Tue GenevA SummMeER ScuHoot, interde- 
nominational, announces its nineteenth 
session for women and young women, 
June 19 to 26, at Conference Point, Wis., 
beautiful for situation on the shore of 
Lake Geneva. 

Courses helpful to all church workers 
are offered with Geneva credits in Bible, 
Home and Foreign Mission Study books 
for women and young women, also inter- 
mediate, junior and primary workers, and 
Forum period covering five subjects with 
as many leaders, each a specialist in her 
subject; with International Council of Re- 
ligious Education credits, courses 146-B— 
“Rebuilding Rural America’; 147-B— 
“What Is This Moslem World”; and 214-B 
—‘Missionary Activities in a Program ‘of 
Christian Education of Children.” 

Prominent speakers for Sunday and eve- 
ning programs, and faculty members who 
are women of outstanding ability, include 
Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, recently returned 
from the Inter-American Conference at 
Buenos Aires, who will preach at the Sun- 
day morning service; Dr. Caroline Palmer 
of the Biblical Seminary, New York City, 
who will teach Bible; Miss Nona Diehl of 
the United Lutheran Church, and Miss 
Ruth Bonander of the Augustana Synod. 

Afternoons are free for recreational ac- 
tivities, which include boating, swimming, 


' tennis, baseball, barrel golf, etc., and a 


boat trip to Geneva City in view of the 
twenty-six-mile scenic shore line with its 
many famous and palatial homes. 

For further information about this in- 
expensive opportunity that will bring gen- 
erous rewards in spiritual growth, en- 
larged vision, greater efficiency and Chris- 
tian fellowship, in restful and ideal sur- 
roundings, address Mrs. George P. Lot- 
tich, 3253 Wilson Avenue, Chicago, II. 

(Signed) Mrs. J. A. Leas, 
Mrs. H. SCHAEFFER, 
Mrs. G. P. Lorricu. 


PERSONAL 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Brown of 
Rural Retreat, Va., recently attended the 
golden wedding anniversary of the first 
couple that Pastor Brown married after 
he entered the ministry, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carson M. Fisher of Granite Quarry, N. C. 
This is a pleasure that few pastors ex- 
perience. 


Mr. Herbert Sutter, Wagner College 
director of athletics, has been appointed to 
the position of full-time instructor of 
physical education at Wagner College, 
Staten Island, N. Y. He is a Wagner 
alumnus, class of 1931, and received his 
master’s degree at Columbia University 
in 1932. ’ 

Mr. Sutter, four times a three-letter 
man during his college career, was active 
in football, baseball, and basketball. He 
was appointed graduate manager and 
director of athletics in 1935. He is also 
coach of the Wagner women’s varsity bas- 
ketball team and turned out the co-ed’s 
first winning ball club. 

At present the Wagner athletic director 
is an instructor of physical training at Mc- 
Kee Vocational School, St. George, S. I. 
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A “LONG DISTANCE” 
CONTEST 


For THE second successive year the Sun- 
day school of Emmanuel Church, Potts- 
town, Pa., the Rev. Luther A. Krouse pas- 
tor, carried off the honors in a “long dis- 
tance” attendance contest with the Sunday 
school of the First Church of Mansfield, 
Ohio, Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., pastor. 

The Pottstown Sunday school is the 
largest school in the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, while the Mansfield School is the 
largest in the Ohio Synod. Last year 
Emmanuel won easily, but this year came 
out on top with a margin of but forty 
points. When it is remembered that the 
attendance in both schools averaged over 
1,100 per Sunday, it can easily be seen 
what a close contest it was. 

The attendance in the two schools over 
the seven Sundays was as follows: 


Pottstown Mansfield 
1,021 871 
1,032 1,036 
1,123 1,097 
1,218 1,170 
1,139 1,100 
1,230 1,300 
1,414 1,563 
Total 8,177 8,137 


The average attendance in the Pottstown 
school for the fifty-two Sundays of 1936 
was 969. Said Pastor Krouse in comment- 
ing on the contest: “Ninety-seven per cent 
of the 8,177 persons present during the 
period of the contest were our own people. 
At no time was any effort made to bring 
in a lot of ‘ringers.’ We do not believe in 
proselyting. Furthermore, at the end of 
the contest we found that some forty new 
members were enrolled in our school.” Said 
Pastor Swoyer: “Take us on again in 1938 
and we'll start where we left off this year!” 

LutHer A. KRovse. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Columbia, S. C. The Church of the 
Reformation, the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek 
pastor, enjoyed a blessed Lenten and 
Easter season. The services were well at- 
tended and the interest manifested was 
gratifying. 

On Palm Sunday and during Holy Week 
twenty-one members were received into 
the church. On Palm Sunday afternoon 
seven children were baptized. Since Easter, 
1936, a total of fifty members were re- 
ceived, and seventeen children were bap- 
tized. This congregation, only a little over 
eleven years old, now has a total. con- 
firmed membership, including non-res- 
ident and a few inactive, of 454, 

The church is ideally located beside a 
national highway in a residential section 
of the city. The community is predom- 
inantly Lutheran. The educational build- 
ing was erected in 1933. The building 
debt on March 1 was only $5,300. A spe- 
cial effort was made to raise $500 by Easter 
to apply on this debt. On Monday fol- 
lowing Easter, the treasurer of the Build- 
ing Fund reported that $567.80 in cash had 
been received, with more expected during 
the week. The members and friends of 
the congregation are rejoicing. over their 
success in this effort. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. ................ Crist tte eee isssaese E. A. Ortner 
¥ a Birsteesc..a 
re a Mt. Olivet .. 
PPTPESGOTI GE As 0 Riciiccssessncsvesee St. Peter 
{ Bethlehem ................ 
Pomaria, 6.°C. <.220606 WP OMA Iam ceetectsteeserccese 
| St. Matthew .... 
POSteUG.. Tae. .tecccccc St MP aire nt 
Pottsgrove, Pa. ............ {Pottsgrove ..... 
[Follmer wees 
PAtEsteWT, “PAL. Gescseccsssss Transfiguration _........ aE) POGHOR CRS iccscccecses 16 
Pottsville, Pa. .i.c.ccccccsecs Garfield Square 22 
Preston, Ont., Can. ........ St. Peter 23 
PROS CLIL Ys Ss. Co... seasons Grace. ........... Carl B. Caughman ............. 17 
PC DIO COLO? sactisccosctdccaors St. Mark George Krebs oo... 7 
Quakertown, Pa. ..0..00..... "Erith yaoi erickccscesees Nathan B. Yerger .............. 25 


are F. H. Reninga 


Quincy, II. 
% * Luther Memorial ......I. W. Bingaman 


RIINCY © Pale aiid Ste Palapets.c.scssces 
te Pavicanie cir EDPUTAL EY Peeth snes tees ectrcnses | Harry Ey cone 
Ramsey yy N. idl ccsnace Redeemer Clarence A. Boyer ............ 5 
Reading, Pa. a Luke S. Sweitzer 0.0... 
ee Bank oN. Jae Holy Trinity 
Long Branch, Nadie Reformation 
Redlands, Calif wanes ic] ere es eee 
(Ste ARETE cssetecsciseeoess 
Red= Lion, Pa. 22052 |St. James 
Red Wing, Minn. ............ Ste baulensci: Edwin F. Marker ................ 
Reedsville, Pa. wucccss Reedsville Harland D. Fague 5 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. ............ hindeg 2 .. R. BH. Van Deusen ............. 1 
Richmond, Ind. ............:. SSL eR UUUlip rae iudedcseniss ©, Franklin VKOCH so.tcsscs 26 
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St. Petersburg, Fla. ........ Uinghabtay anes ae Theodore K. Finck 
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{St. John ....... 
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(Saugerties, N. Y. .......... Atonement... 
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When the pasior, tne Finance Commit- 
tee, and a group of men met to consider 
and formulate final plans for the effort, 
the group engaged in earnest prayer for 
spiritual guidance and blessing. This was 
followed by every person present stating 
the amount he would give for the cause. 
The workers felt they could not ask others 
to share until they themselves had made 
their own contribution or promise. When 
the cause was presented to the congrega- 
tion, the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee offered a special prayer, and ap- 
pealed to all in the congregation to pray, 
work, and co-operate in every way pos- 
sible for success in this effort. Such an 
earnest and enthusiastic program for the 
work-of the Lord could not fail. 


Jersey Shore, Pa. It was a surprise when 
this century-old town witnessed a Lenten 
service on Holy Thursday in a public 
school, supervised by the school author- 
ities, through the teachers. The surprise 
came when a request was made for a 
member of the church choir to assist other 
church choir members in the service; and 
a local pastor or two were to give brief 
addresses. 

The surprise was doubled when word 
came that another grade school had se- 
lected the Rev. H. F. Shoaf of Grace Lu- 
theran Church to deliver the address. This 
invitation was accepted. In both instances 
the schools provided the special music. 

Then the third surprise invited several 
other local pastors, and the Rev. W. R. 
Fitzgerald of St. John’s Lutheran Church 
received and served the high school au- 
dience of 625 students including a num- 
ber of the town’s people. A large chorus 
of high school girls sang an appropriate 
Easter anthem. 

The whole service was as attentively re- 
ceived as a regular church service could 
be. There was no public comment made, 
except by attendants, who were well 
pleased with the service. A local pastor, 
speaking of the Holy Week and Easter 
services, mentioned how completely bor- 
ough congregations participated in some 
manner during the week. It was the first 
such complete though varied recognition 
of the week in the history of the borough, 
hence it is considered an innovation, for 
Good Friday was observed with a three- 
hour service. I. M. W. 


Norfolk, Nebr. Easter Day, March 28, 
was a day long to be remembered by the 
members of St. John’s Church, the Rev. 
George Herber pastor. At the morning 
service twenty-five adults were received 
as new members into this little mission 
church, located in the heart of the drouth 
country in the Middle West. In spite of 
adverse weather conditions and depres- 
sion years this congregation, which ended 
its fourth year in March since reorganiza- 
tion, has grown from a confirmed mem- 
bership of twenty-five to its present mem- 
bership of 115. 

The mid-week Lenten services were the 
best in the record of attendance in our 
history. This congregation is looking for- 
ward to next year, when it plans to cele- 
brate its fifth anniversary. A goal of 150 
confirmed membership has been set. 


Phoenix, Ariz. The Lenten attendance 
at Grace Church was the best ever. Palm 
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Sunday witnessed the largest attendance 
to that date, exceeded by that of Easter, 
when the church auditorium was taxed 
to capacity. 

On the occasion of the birthday of Pas- 
tor Howard A. Anspach during Holy 
Week, a purse of $125 was presented to 
the pastor to help on the purchase price 
of a new car. 

The convention of the California Synod 
is to be held here May 11-13. Except for 
the delegates from the new congregation 
of Tucson, all others must travel 400 to 
1,000 miles to be in attendance. This in- 
cludes the delegates to the convention of 
the synodical missionary society, which 
meets at the same time. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


THe 1936-7 issue of Carthage College 
catalogue is an attractive illustrated book- 
let of seventy pages, carrying information 
concerning the standing of the college in 
the academic world, the faculty and stu- 
dent rosters, courses offered, etc. 

Jane Wellington Marsh of Keokuk, Iowa, 
a member of the senior class, has written 
a pageant entitled, “The Land of the Free,” 
in commemoration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the reception of the Statue of Lib- 
erty from France by the people of the 
United States. Exclusive permission to 
produce, until copyrighted, is given to the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. The pageant is ded- 
icated to President Franklin Roosevelt, 
“today’s guardian of the peace.” 

Dr. William A. Shimer of New York, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Phi Beta Kappa, 
honorary scholastic fraternity, included 
Carthage College in the list of schools 
which he visited in central Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. Dr. Shimer addressed the stu- 
dent body on “The Biological Meaning of 
Education.” 

The annual spring tour of the a cap- 
pella choir is scheduled for April 4-16, 
and the itinerary includes concerts in 
Washington, Decatur, Aurora, Sterling, 
Polo, Rockford, Chicago, and Woodstock, 
Ill.; Lake Geneva, Milwaukee, and Racine, 
Wis. 

These concerts are being sponsored by 
church boards, choir groups, missionary 
circles, and high school groups. In Daven- 
port, St. Paul’s and St. Mark’s churches 
co-operate; in Chicago, the Inner Mission 
Society of Chicagoland, in Orchestra Hall; 
and in Milwaukee, the Lutheran Women’s 
League of that city, in the American Lu- 
theran Association Hall, will sponsor them. 


ANNIVERSARY DEBT 
REDUCTION 


The Inner Mission for the Lutheran 
Church of New York in its April, 1937, 
issue reports the celebration of the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the society in Jan- 
uary, and in connection therewith in- 
dicates the effort to lift indebtedness rest- 
ing upon the organization in the amount 
of $8,250. No apology is necessary for the 
size of this obligation; most of it was in- 
curred through the need: of emergency 
relief during recent years. 
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(Syracuse, Ind. ......000 REV ACE Wet sfoistse. —--— 2 
|Cromwell, Ind. ............ Calvary — 2 2 
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Ellwood M. Rabenold, Esq., was instru- 
mental in starting the effort to pay off this 
debt. It is planned to enlist eighty-two 
individuals and organizations who will 
each assume a unit of $100 to be paid in 
the reasonably near future. 

Lutheran Inner Mission work in the 
American metropolis has many accom- 
plishments to its credit. A co-ordination 
of agencies has produced better service 
and more than was possible when there 
was less unity amongst the various groups 
of churches located in New York. Fur- 
thermore, the church has acquired prestige 
in the metropolis. Lutherans are repre- 
sented along with other Protestant de- 
nominations where welfare work is un- 
dertaken by the municipality. Under the 
secretaryship of Dr. Ambrose Hering, the 
Lutheran Welfare Council operates suc- 
cessfully. 


LUTHERAN NURSES’ 
CONFERENCE 


Reported by Miss Mabel Thorstensen 


A Lutheran Nurses’ Conference was 
held at the Lutheran Deaconess Home 
and Hospital, 1138 North Leavitt Street, 
Chicago, on Thursday evening, March 11. 

Approximately 150 nurses r-presenting 
fourteen (14) Schools of Nursing were 
present. The well planned program cen- 
tering about the theme, “Medical Mis- 
sions,” was instructive and inspiring. Maps 
of the world and posters bringing a mis- 
sionary message were on the walls and 
gave the missionary atmosphere. 

After the singing of the hymn, “From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’ Miss Alice 
Thompson, Lutheran Deaconess Hospital, 
read St. Matthew 4:18-25, and offered 
prayer. The audience was given a glimpse 
into the various foreign mission fields sup- 
ported by the Lutheran Churches in Amer- 
ica. Miss Hannah Jacobson, from the Lu- 
theran Deaconess Hospital, gave a graphic 
picture of the fields supported by the 
American Lutheran Church. Miss Vera 
Gustavson, Augustana Hospital, presented 
in an interesting manner the work being 
done in medical missions by the Augustana 
Lutheran Church. Miss Ruth Jothen, Lu- 
theran Deaconess Hospital, gave the his- 
tory of the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
of America in its foreign mission pro- 
gram, while the fields being served by 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
were presented by Miss Doris Espel, Au- 
gustana Hospital. Each of the speakers 
displayed a deep sincerity in her presen- 
tation and stressed the need for trained 
Christian nurses in the various fields. 

Music for the program was furnished 
by nurses from Augustana Hospital. Miss 
Edith Hammerstrom, accompanied by Miss 
Harmes, at the piano, sang, “My Task.” 
Miss Margaret Noteware, accompanied by 
Miss Monk at the piano, played two beau- 
tiful cello solos, “Evening Song,” and 
“After Dream.” 

Greetings and words of encouragement 
were brought by Deaconess Ragna Nord, 
Lutheran Deaconess Hospital, in behalf 
of the Nurses’ Guild. Mr. Alvin Aigner 
brought greetings from the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association and Mr. Charles Kegley 
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spoke in behalf of the Lutheran students 
in Chicagoland. 
The program was presided over by Miss 
Ruth Williamson, Augustana Hospital. 
After the program, refreshments were 
served in the reception room of the Dea- 
coness and Nurses’ Home. A social hour 


Summer Study and Recreation 
Delightfully Combined 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


A Standard College of Highest Accreditment 
Our plan of two 5-weeks’ terms will enable 
you to secure 6 hours of college credit and 
to take your vacation either the forepart or 
the latter part of the summer. 
FIRST TERM: JUNE 14-JULY 17 
SECOND TERM: JULY 19-AUGUST 20 


Regular and Special Courses leading to the 
degrees: Master of Arts, Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor of Science 
in Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Fields, also in the special fields of Music 
Supervision, Art Supervision and Physical 


Education. 

Regular Two-year Teacher Training Course 
leading to Diploma. 

Professional Courses for School Adminis- 
trators, High School, Junior High and 
Elementary Teachers. 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL: 

The Blair Demonstration School of Pro- 
gressive Methods offers Student Teaching 
and Observation at the elementary level 
under expert critic teachers. 

Approved by State Department of Educa- 
tion: For Teacher Training in High School 
and Elementary Work, also in Art, Music, 
Commerce, Home Economics and Physical 
Education. 

For bulletin or other information, address 

DR. H. J. ARNOLD 
Director of Summer Session 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


RGEISSLER.INC, 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10%» ST. NEW YORK 


Ohurch Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


CHURCH DECORATOR 


Sketches submitted by appointment. 
H. P. BERGER : : LEBANON, PA. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 
ROBERT C. HORN, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
Acting President 
H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 
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was enjoyed during which Miss Schumann 
from the County Hospital, gave a splen- 
did reading; then all joined in a “real 
sing” until it was time to hurry home. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST RE- 
GIONAL CONFERENCE 


The Pacific Southwest Regional Confer- 
ence of the Lutheran Student Association 
of America was held in February in the 
University Religious Conference Building 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Leonard Blomquist of San Diego 
State College presided. The convention 
speakers were Dr. J. C. K. Preus, L. S. 
A. A. adviser and Educational Director of 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica, and Dr. William Schoeller of Oregon 
State College and Executive Secretary of 
the Student Committee of Oregon. 

The high lights of the convention were 
the discussion hours on the topic, Learning 
to Live with God, with ourselves, and with 
others, conducted by Dr. Schoeller in a 
very interesting and scholarly manner. 

A banquet, a sightseeing excursion to 
the Griffith Park Observatory, and sound 
motion pictures by the local president, 
Alvin Henry, constituted the chief social 
entertainment of the very full program. 

The conference closed Sunday morning 
with a beautiful communion service at 
Bethel Church, at which time Dr. Preus 
spoke and the regional officers were in- 
stalled. 

The newly elected officers for this com- 
ing year are: President, Ruth Anderson 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles; vice-president, Richard Vordale 
of San Diego State College; secretary, 
Clara Anderson of the University of Cali- 
fornia; treasurer, Walter Nelson of the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

The students attending the conference 
were deeply impressed and inspired by 
the messages of the two speakers, and by 
the wonderful Christian fellowship every- 
one was so willing to give and to share. 
A resolution was unanimously adopted to 
continue active work on the various cam- 
puses already in the conference, and to 
endeavor to organize a chapter in every 
other college, university, or junior college 
in California, Arizona, and Nevada which 
has a sufficient number of Lutheran stu- 
dents to form a nucleus for such a club. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVER- 
SARIES 


Two Lutheran Student Associations came 
of age this year with twentieth anniver- 
saries; one in the East and one in the 
Middle West. Members of the Luther Club 
at Hunter College, New York City, cele- 
brated at a banquet given by their 
Alumnae Chapter at St. Luke’s Church in 
New York City. They showed special ap- 
preciation of the work of Prof. Dorothea 
C. Hess, who has worked with the group 
since the beginning, presenting her with 
an antique Russian silver cross and silver 
chain. The Luther Club at Hunter is 
divided into three branches with Made- 
‘leine Ambos as president of the Main 


Building Branch, and Dr. Helene Hartung, 
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adviser; Ilona Reichl, president, and Prof. 
Dorothea C. Hess as adviser of the Bronx 
Branch, and at the Thirty-second Street 
Branch, Miss Henrietta Tichy is faculty 
adviser with Emily Virgins as president. 
The Main Building Branch consists of 
juniors and seniors, the Bronx Branch of 
upper freshmen and sophomores, and the 
Thirty-second Street Branch of lower 
freshmen. 

About 1,200 miles from this club, 300 
fellow LSA-~-ers had a twentieth anniver- 
sary “celebration” this winter in true Mid- 
West fashion at the University of Minne- 
sota in Minneapolis. Instead of having one 
speaker, six former presidents of the 
group told what LSA and its Christ-cen- 
tered message had meant to them in col- 
lege. Dr. Wendall and Dr. Thorpe of the 


“two University Lutheran Churches also 


gave greetings as well as the president of 
the University of Minnesota Agricultural 
College LSA. There are two LSA groups 
at Minnesota, one on the main campus and 
one on the agricultural campus. They hold 
separate meetings every Sunday evening 
on their respective campuses, but join in 
sleigh rides and parties and week-end re- 
treats. Marion Richard is president of the 
main campus group, and Kermit Greenley 
of the agricultural school group. 

Hunter College and the University of 
Minnesota are to be congratulated be- 
cause these groups have not just existed 
during these twenty years but have lived 
and grown into a deepening realization 
of the need of cross-centered Christianity 
in our college student groups. 


. 


SYNODS 


_The Alleghany Synod will hold its ninety- 
sixth annual convention May 17-19, in Trini 
Church, Altoona, Pa., the Rev. Paul L. Fo 
pastor. 

Candidates for licensure and ordination will 
meet with the Examining Committee, May 17, 
at 10.30 A. M. Holy Communion Service Mon- 
day at 1.30 P. M. Lewis F. Foltz, Sec. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held May 11-13 in Grace Church, Third and 
Moreland Streets, Phoenix, Ariz., the Rev. 
Howard A. Anspach pastor. The convention 
will open with the administration of the Holy 
Communion. President James J. Raun, Ph.D., 
gry oe the sermon Tuesday, May 11, at 


Lutheran Brotherhood dinner, 6.30 P. M., 
May 11. ' Henry Irving Kohler, Sec. 


The forty-eigth annual convention of the 
German Synod of Nebraska will convene May 
19-23 in St. Paul’s Church, Grand Island, Nehbr., 
the Rev. R. Moehring pastor. Pastors are re- 
quested to notify their host in due time as to 
whether they will come ae car or by train. 

. B. J. Lentz, Sec. 


The Indiana Synod will hold its ninetieth an- 
nual convention, May 10 to 13 in St. Paul’s 
Church, Richmond, Ind., the Rev. C. Franklin 
Koch pee beginning with The Service and 
Holy Communion on Monday at 7.45 P. M. 
(Central Standard Time). Pastors and dele- 
gates desiring entertainment on the Harvard 
Plan should inform the pastor loci before May 
Be G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The eighty-third annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will convene in 
Des Moines April 26-28 in St. John’s: Church, 
the Rev. F. J. Weertz and the Rev. A. J. Beil 
pastors. The convention will open with the 
Communion Service at 4.00 P. M., Monday, 
April 26. E. A. Piper, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Morylaag 
will hold. its one hundred eighteenth “annual ~~ 
convention in Trinity Church, 2100: West Bal 
timore St., Baltimore, Md., the Rev. P. S. Bar 
inger pastor, May 24-26. The sessions will 0} 

with the Communion Service, Monday evening. 
May 24. J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The seventeenth annual convention of the 
neha oo ob be will be held May 10-13 at the 
Church of the Reformation, East Vernor High- 
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way at Lakeview, Detroit, Mich., the Rev. Cal- 
vin F. Stickles pastor. Opening service Mon- 
day, May 10, at 8.00 P. M. FF. P. Madsen, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska 
will open its sixty-fifth annual convention with 
the Holy Communion Service at 8.00 P. M., 
Monday, May 3, in the First Lutheran Church, 
Allen, Nebr., the Rev. Foster L. Cress pastor. 

Thomas D. Rinde, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its ninth annual convention, May 24- 
27, in Holy Trinity Church, 65th Street and 
Central Park West, New York, N. Y., Paul E. 
Scherer, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., pastor, beginning 
with the Service and Communion, Monday at 
8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily at 9.00 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination Service, May 26, 


astors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. R. Tappert, D.D., 
chairman, at 9.30 A. M., May 24, at Holy Trin- 
ity Church. Missionary pastors and candidates 
for ordination will be responsible for their own 
entertainment this year. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
North Carolina will hold its one hundred thirty- 
third convention in Ascension Church, Shelby, 
N. C., the Rev. E. C. Cooper, Ph.D., pastor, May 
25-27. The opening service with sermon and 
Holy Communion will be held Tuesday, May 25, 
at 11.00 A. M. Send credentials of delegates to 
the Rev. B. E. Petrea, statistical secretary, Sal- 
isbury, N. C J. C. Dietz, Sec. 


The ninety-fifth convention of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will be held in Zion Church, Locust and 
Jackson Sts., Johnstown, Pa., Theodore Buch, 
D.D., pastor, May 24-28. The synod will begin 
with the Communion Service at 4.00 P. M., 
Monday, May 24. The Executive Committee 
and the Examining Committee will meet Mon- 
day, May 24, at 10.00 A. M. 

John J. Myers, Sec. 


The Rocky Mountain Synod will hold its 
forty-sixth annual convention in St. Paul’s 
Church, El Paso, Tex., the Rev. A. H. Schnake 
pastor, beginning with Holy Communion, Fri- 
day evening, May 7, at 8.00 o’clock. 

L. A. Swan, Sec. 


The Susquehanna Synod will hold its four- 
teenth annual convention in the Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary, the first session begin- 
ning Tuesday, May 18, at 10.30 A. M., in the 
chapel. All communications should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. M. Hadwin Fischer, Gettysburg, 
Pa., who will serve as pastor loci for the con- 
vention. ohn F. Harkins, Sec. 


The one hundred thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Synod of West Pennsylvania will 
be held in Messiah Church, East Prospect St., 
York, Pa., the Rev. W. A. Janson, pastor, May 
24-27. The convention will open Monday, at 
7:45 P. M., with the Holy Communion. 

Elwood S. Falkenstein, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Easton Conference of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod will hold its spring convention in 
Trinity Church, Martin’s Creek, Pa., the Rev. 
Philip H. Pearson pastor, May 4. The sessions 
will open with Holy Communion and the ser- 
mon by the Rev. Fred C. Wunder, Ph.D., pres- 
ident, at 9.45 A. M., Sigh ep Saving Time. 

aniel W. Nicely, Sec. 


The Philadelphia Conference of the Synod of 
East Pennsylvania will meet for its spring con- 
ference in Grace Church, 35th and Spring Gar- 
den Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Elmer 
D. S. Boyer pastor, on Monday, April 26. The 
conference will begin with the Service of Holy 
Communion at 9.00 A. M. The conference 
theme, “The Church at Work,” will be pre- 
sented in papers on “The Church Councilman”; 
“Ecclesiastical Symbolism”; and “The Modern 
Martin L. Tozer, Sec. 


The New Jersey Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania will meet in St. Mark’s 
Church, Oaklyn, N. J., the Rev. C. D. Heft 
pastor, April 26 and 27. Walter Angelo, Sec. 


Sunday School.” 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The spring convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the New Jersey Conference 
will be held in St. Mark’s Church, E. Haddon 


Avenue, Oaklyn, N. J., the Rev. Donald C. 
Heft, pastor, Tuesday, April 27. There will be 
morning and afternoon sessions. 


Mrs. P. J. Neff, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ences, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will be 
held in Immanuel Church, Fifth-seventh and 
Christian Streets, Tuesday, May 11, the Rev. 
He C. Cornehlsen, Jr., pastor. Sessions 2.30 
and 7.45 P. M. Marie K. Yoder, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod 
of the Northwest will hold its convention in 
Salem Church, Minneapolis, Minn., May 4-6. 
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An Executive Committee meeting will be held 
Tuesday, May 4, at 10.30 A. M. 
Mrs. M. F. Rheingans, Sec. 


_ The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Synod of West Pennsyl- 
vania will be held in St. Paul’s Church, York, 
Pa., the Rev. Alfred O. Frank pastor, May 11- 
13. Reservations must be made with Mrs. 


Elizabeth Patterson, 421 Park St., York, Pa., 
before April 24. Mrs. Erle K. Diehl, Sec. 
NOTICE 


The arte (semi-annual meeting of the Lay- 
men’s Co-operative Association of the German- 
town Lutheran Orphans’ Home will be held 
Thursday, April 29, at 8.15 P. M. (D. S. T.) in 
St. John’s Church, Sixty-first Street and Co- 
lumbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. 
C..E. Hays pastor. 

A fine program has been arranged with en- 
tertainment and refreshments. The chief ad- 
dress will be delivered by the Rev. Malcolm 
S. Eichner, pastor of Advocate Church, Phila- 
delphia. 

All Lutheran men and their friends are cor- 
dially invited to be present. 

C. A. Scheuringer, Pres. 
F. C. Leupold, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Kline. The Rev. Raymond Adam Kline, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Noah Kline, was born at Kutz- 
town, Pa., February 4, 1897. His parents having 
moved to Lebanon, Pa., he was graduated from 
the Lebanon High School, and from Muhlen- 
berg College in 1920. He was graduated from 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in 1924 and was ordained the same 
year. 

He accepted a call to the New Ringgold Par- 
ish in Schuylkill County, Pa., consisting of four 
congregations, namely, Friedens, New Ringgold; 
Christ, McKeansburg; Lewistown and Tus- 
carora. 

In the spring of 1927 Mr. Kline accepted a 
call to St. John’s congregation, Tremont, Pa. 
He celebrated his tenth anniversary on Palm 
Sunday with a church service. On April 1 the 
congregation celebrated with a banquet. 

Pastor Kline was very successful at Tremont, 
adding over three hundred names to the church 
roll. In addition, he also served a small con- 
gregation at Donaldson, Pa. 

Mr. Kline served overseas during the World 
War, in the famous “Rainbow Division.’’ He 
was past-commander of the Tremont Amer- 
ican Legion, and at the time of his death was 
serving as chaplain of the Third District of the 
American Legion, comprising Schuylkill County. 

Pastor Kline died suddenly of a heart attack 
on April 5 at 4.30 P. M. 

Surviving him are his wife and four children, 
his parents, and one sister. 

Funeral services were held in St. John’s 
Church, Tremont, Friday morning, April 9. 
The Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. 
Earl Mohney, president of the Pottsville Con- 
ference, officiated. ‘ 4 

Services were held in the afternoon in_his 
home church, Trinity, Lebanon, Pa., the Rev. 
Elwood A. Schwenk officiating. 

Interment at Mt. Hope Cemetery, Myerstown, 
Pa. Edwin H. Smoll. 


Laughner. John Henry Laughner, for nearly 
a half century a member of the First Lutheran 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., entered into rest 
March 31, at the age of 65 years, 9 months, and 
9 days. 

Mr. Laughner was one of the most active 
members of the First Church, holding many 
responsible positions in the church, at one time 
a member of the Board of Directors of Witten- 
berg College, and, at the time of his death, 
holding the position of Deacon Emeritus in the 
First Church. e 

He was the father of one daughter and two 
sons. Both sons are ordained ministers of the 
Lutheran Church: the Rev. T. Paul Laughner, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Convoy, Ohio, and 
the Rev. J. Howard Laughner, pastor of Grace 
Church, Louisville, Ky. 

Funeral services were held in the First 
Church, in charge of the pastor, Clarence E. 
Gardner, D.D., and the sermon was preached 
by Dean L. H. Larimer, D.D., L.H.D., Hamma 
Divinity School. The widow and the three chil- 
dren survive also seven grandchildren. The 
body was laid to rest in the old family ceme- 
tery near Whitestown, Ind. C. E. Gardner. 


DESIRES BULLETIN BOARD 
Zion Lutheran Mission, Seward, N. Y., under 
the Board of American Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church, would appreciate hearin; 


' from any congregation that has a bulletin boar 


to dispose of. 

We have none at present and desire one that 
could be placed on our church lawn and 
equipped with a grooved panel providing for 
change of messages. It may or may not be 
equipped for electric lighting. 

e are willing to pay the freight. 

If any congregation can eg us, please write 

to the Rev. Robert P. Canis, Seward, N. Y. 
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--Winters latest improved 
BIRCH WOOD 


Compartment leer caSe 


Wwe size @iters m 


THREE INCH © 


Freshen Up 


Your Bulletin! 


NEW set of changeable letters will 
do wonders for your old bulletin 
—you can paint the background your- 
self, and make your message stand out 
as it did when your bulletin was new. 


Our letter equipment will fit most 
types of bulletins—each letter litho- 
graphed in white on black steel back- 
ground—durable, convenient. 


New sign panels to fit your old 
cabinet can be furnished in any 
desired size at small cost. Or you 
can build your own cabinet from 
our free blue prints and have a 
complete new bulletin at a great 
saving. Write for information. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Co. 
Dept. L—DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Our Debt to Israel 


It would be hard to dissociate the 
Gospel from the Jew. Its language is 
Jewish. Jews bore the first brunt of 
heathen opposition to it, and it was 
the martyrdom of Jews that at last 
obtained its supremacy and triumph 
in the world. Does all this mean 
nothing to us? Is gratitude to be an 
unknown virtue in Christian hearts 
when Jews are concerned? 


Salem Hebrew Lutheran Mission 
1503 E. Baltimore St. Baltimore, Md. 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Ill. 


ROOMS FOR VISITORS 


120 “C” STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near Capitol, Congressional Library, Union 
Station, Government Departments. 

MRS. L. L. KENDIG 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Vestments—Damasks—Linens 
Devotional Cards and Pictures 
Altar Breads 


GEORGIA L. BENDER 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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If you are a student of the Word of God you cannot afford to be without 


The New Testament 
Commentary 


(A One-Volume Bible Commentary ) 


Edited by HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


Twenty-eight scholarly Lutheran specialists have treated 
i in plain, popular language, and concise, clear style, subjects 
Ww hich will interest and aid those who teach in Sunday and Bible schools. These authors 
show familiarity with the Bible and with interpreting the Scripture. 


The convenience of the arrangement is noteworthy—chapters and verses are noted 
at the top of each page, and there are extensive indexes of names, places, subjects, and 
topics of interest. 


There are nine introductory essays dealing with the New Testament world, a his- 
torical introduction to each book, and then the commentary proper. The exposition in 
these commentaries shows keen insight into problems of present-day life—hence this 
is a very practical commentary. 


Seeing myself as others see me, 
I, The New Testament Commentary, am 


SCHOLARLY, REVERENT, CONSERVATIVE, ILLUMINATING, LOYAL TO 
TRUTH, SANE, WEIGHTY AND REWARDING, A MONUMENTAL WORK, 
UNTECHNICAL, and HANDY. 

Because of my size (around 700,000 words, 720 pages), quality, and low 
price, I have been termed A MYSTERY, and THE SEASON’S MIRACLE IN 
PUBLISHING. 

CLOTH. PRICE, $3.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


